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A Weary World? 
By Adele Gleason 


HIS is a weary world, quoth I, 
A weary, weary world! 
But the sparrow sings, 
And the butterfly wings, 
And the clover grows, 
And the lily blows,— 
All in this weary world. 


This is a weary world, quoth I, 
A weary, weary world! 

But songs and stars 

Pass prison bars ; 

And faith you’ll meet, 

And love you'll greet,— 
All in this weary world. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 








Our Worst Enemy 

One. of the most persistent enemies that a man 
has to fight’with is Aimse/f, That enemy has to be 
fought with at unexpected times, and at all times. 
Yet if a man is determined to win the victory, he can 
be successful even in spite of all the advantages which 
self has in the contest. And what a victory it is to 
win in such a fight! Henry Ward Beecher says, force- 
fully, ‘‘No man is such a conqueror as the man who 
has defeated himself.’" God is with us in this strug- 
gle, and through him we shall have the sure victory. 
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Opposition as a Help to Progress 

How dependent we are on obstacles in our every 
effort at progress! The aspiring eagle, in its lofty 
flight heavenward, could never rise above the earth 
except as every motion of its wings meets with resist- 
ance from the surrounding air. And thus it is with 
the smaller birds of song or of beauty, filling the air 
with praise and delight. Wings, large or small, have 
their value according to the resistance which they 
meet, and by which thev make progress. 


‘* Resistance to its pinions light 
Uplifts the bird in airy flight ; 
Resistance to the winged soul 
Uplifts it to the lofty goal.’’ 


Bird- or man can fall by its own weight to its own 
harm. But if it would use its God-given wings for 
progress or aspiration, it must do so by resisting and 
overcoming opposition. Are we sufficiently grateful 
for opposition as a help to progress in the world ? 


HK 
Grace to Turn Back 


Turning back is sometimes as divinely appointed 
a duty as going forward. In the same chapter of 
Exodus in which it is written that the Lord said unto 
Moses, ‘‘Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
go forward,’’ it is also written that the Lord said unto 
Moses, ‘‘Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
turn back.'' And it often reqvires more grace to be 
willing to turn back than it does to move forward. 
We set before ourselves great things to do ; we desire 
places of large service ; it is not easy to turn back be- 
cause God points out a more necessary but less note- 
worthy way. It is hard when we go forward eagerly to 
some labor, or study, or glorious endeavor, and cry 
like Samuel to Eli, ‘‘Here am I; for thou calledst 
me,’’ to hear the Father's voice saying, ‘‘1 called 


not, my son; lie down again.’’ But God sees the ser- 
vice of those who turn back, and of those who stand 
and wait ; and these too shall see the fruit of their 
labors and be satisfied sooner or later as the centuries 
come and go. For -grace consisteth not either in 
doing nor yet in withholding, not in .ascending into 
heaven nor yet in descending into ‘hell ; grace con- 
sisteth simply in willing acceptance. of whatever is the 


will of God. 
x 
The Church’s Duty to Young Men 


It is the duty of young men to go to church, and 
that duty is often emphasized. But it is even more 
the duty of the church to go to young men,-—and that 
duty is not sufficiently recognized and talked about. 
We have no difficulty in finding the command to 
Christians to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel, but to hear what is popularly said about 
church-going as the first duty of non-Christians, you 
you might be inclined to think that the great Com- 
mission read, ‘‘Come ye from all the world and hear 
the gospel.’ But there is no such command in the 
New Testament. If Christians were doing their duty 
to young men of the world by carrying the gospel to 
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them, and preaching it, as it should be preached, in 
season and out of season, where the young men are, 
more of the young men would be drawn into the 
church. When the church is active in its field of the 
world, more of the world will come to the church. 


aK 
Resting While at Work 


' It is positively true that even the busy heart, in 
its constant sending of the life-blood from the central 
fountain to the extremities for the sustaining of exist- 
ence, finds time to rest, moment by moment, between 
its untiring and ceaseless heart-beats. Hence rest is 
a duty even in busiest hours and matters. At the 
same time, to a busy mind and heart rest is not ceas- 
ing to love, or to learn, or to feel, or to think. 


** Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere.’’ 


It is a great lesson, that of learning how to be always 
resting while always at work. There is no other mode 


of true rest. He who does not know how to rest does 
not know how to work. 
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Are We in Danger from Too Much Intellect? 


HE issue between the heart and the intellect has 
been so much canvassed of late that almost 
everybody feels an interest in what might once 

have seemed only an academic question. That such 
a question should come to be of general interest 
simply shows that people are becoming more intellec- 
tual, no matter which side of. the controversy they 
take. One is in danger, however, of taking up the 
predominant cry as the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter, without stopping to find out for himself what the 
truth is. Just at present the general judgment would 
seem to be in favor of the emotions. There is, ap- 
parently, a general distrust of the intellect. 

If we do not look out, we shall out of sheer panic 
abandon altogether what only needs to be trimmed off 
a little, or, perhaps more correctly, simply needs to 
be accompanied with something else instead of going 
alone. The intellect alone does just what every other 
faculty alone does, it gradually produces what is not 
true. Nevertheless, very little is to be accomplished 
without it,—and it has no substitute. Indeed, our 
need of the intellect, and more of it than we have 
ever had before, is very pressing. What people 
mean when they complain that something is too intel- 
lectual is, in most cases, not that it is really too intel- 
lectual, but that it is too little of something else. 
Probably the intellectual element in the matter is the 
one element which is just what it ought to be, strong 
and full and clear, so that, instead of the intellect 
making the trouble, it is the very perfectness of the 
intellectual part which shows up and makes us feel 
the incompleteness and incongruity of the other parts. 
Nothing would be helped by making it less intellec- 
tual : the thing needed is to bring the other elements 
up to the same perfectness. On the other hand, the 
charge that a man is too emotional may be just as 
untrue. He may not have a bit too much emotion, 
if only there were enough good, strong, intellectual 
matter for the emotion to set fire to : it is the emo- 
tion burning away at a great rate all by itself which is 
the cause of complaint. 

Again, it is quite common to hear people denounce 
as too intellectual what in reality is simply too ab- 
stract. Abstractness and intellectuality are not the 
same thing. Almost everybody is wearied by what is 
too abstract. Have we not all listened to emotional 
people whose talk was after all-the very acme of ab- 


stractness and thinness, su that an hour later we could 
not have told a word of what it was all about? No 
doubt, many have thought themselves intellectual just 
because they were rather vague and dim in their,own 
mental operations, but it is a great mistake. Let us 
keep this distinction in mind, then, and not declaim 
against the intellect just because we are tired by some 
one’s abstractness. 

No ; one has seldom seen occasion to be downcast 
because of the excess of intellect among men. It has 
oftener seemed that there was hardly enough of it to 
do the world’s business as it ought to be done. It is 
so seldom that one meets a man who would not be 
vastly improved by more hard thinking, that one does 
not feel like complaining of too much intellect. When 
we see the limp and lazy attitude of many minds 
toward their own problems, the multitudes who live 
by catchwords and think that by using the name of a 
thing they have the thing itself; when we hear the 
platitudes, the commonplace, the dead vocabularies, 
which men employ because they are unwilling to 
plow up their words every year as the farmer dees his 
soil,—we feel like asking for more intellect rather 
than less, and, while we are quite willing to enter our 
plea for more feeling and greater hearts, we do not feel 
that the facts warrant us, quite yet, in asking for any 
less intellect. 

Emerson's great message to the world was that 
every man had a mind of his own, and that it is im- 
mensely important that he use it to the utmost. Ac- 
cording to him, there is no room for the intellectual 
shirk any more than there is room for the moral 
shirk, or the man who avoids the stress of love and 
feeling. That Emerson's point has carried may be 
seen from the fact that no one talks any more about 
the obscurity of Emerson, a thing much complained 
of a generation and a half ago. Of Browning's ob- 
scurity we also hear less and less, which means that 
he is now being read and understood by people who 
would once have thought it of all things most impos- 
sible. It is not altogether safe to quote Browning 
nowadays, for fear of being hackneyed. All this 
means that, intellectually, we have been leveled up. 
No, we do not resent it that a man is intellectual ; we 
are boundlessly grateful to any one who opens new 
realms of thought to us ; but that a man should open 
new thoughts to us, and do it in such a cold, dead, 
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passionless way that we don't care whether the 
thoughts are true or not, so that they don’t bite into 
our minds, so that they are unaccompanied by the 
feeling that if these thoughts are true then we must go 
and do something about them, and do it very soon, — 
this we resent. It is because he gives us so much, 
and then stops short, that we now and then turn on 
the intellectual man. He has so much that is good 
that we cannot forgive him for not having everything. 

Something ought to be said also about the havoc 
which a false fear of the intellect produces in some 
religious people. Having in a general way received 
the principle that with the heart are the issues of life, 
they are very apt to feel that nothing else is needful, 
so that, when they come to religious truth, they almost 
deliberately suspend being intellectual, and feel that 
a good intention or a desire to be helpful, or a vague 
emotionalism, is sufficient. No idea could be more 
false than that we need not employ the same, or even 
greater, mental activity when speaking on religious 
truth. And it is because so many religious people 
have acted upon this idea that so many others remain 
irreligious, and are full of distrust toward religious 
speech and religious gatherings. They suspect that 
there thought will not be up to the mark. On the 
other hand, what has brought many a man back to 
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spiritual things has been the discovery that, of all 
themes, religious themes can rouse the mind, em- 
power it, set it free, and make it burn. Of all men, 
a Christian man ought to lead a life of thought, and 
serve God with his mind. Such service is not in 
antagonism to the emotions, and we ought never to 
allow that representation any more than we ought to 
represent thought and actién as mutually exclusive. 
Most of us can afford to be a great deal more intel- 
lectual than we are without fear of becoming poorer or 
less serviceable by it. Nothing but our best mentally 
is worthy of being offered to God. It may not be 
anything very great, but it ought to be our best ; and 
the better it is the more will it reveal what is wanting 
in the other faculties, until we are ashamed to let them 
be deficient. If we deal with a religious truth, we 
ought to give it all the hard thought of which we are 
capable, not less. Intellect is not everything, and no 
man is more mistaken than he who thinks it is, or 
tries to make it so; but nothing else can take its place 
or do its work. It can be safely condemned only by 


those who have made great'use of it, and known its 
limitations by actual experience rather than hearsay. 
Those times in which men have refused to exercise it 


have not been times of blessing or greater nearness 
_to God. 





The Altar, and Heaven 

Many and varied questions suggest themselves to 
interested Bible readers, and there is an interest in 
replying to them. A correspondent in Ohio comes 
with these two : 


According to the best authorities, which was nearest the 
tabernacle,—the laver, or the altar of burnt offering. Can you 
tell me why the most obscure hamlet is spelled with a capital 
letter, while it is customary among pretty much all writers to 
spell ‘‘ Heaven"’ with a small A? 

1. Every altar on which blood or life was offered 
was at or before the threshold of the temple, or taber- 
nacle, or place of worship. The laver and other fur- 
nishings were inside of the threshold and its altar. 
This was so long before the days of Moses. It was 
thus in ancient Egypt and Assyria and Babylonia and 
other primitive lands. 

2. If heaven were indeed an ‘‘ obscure hamlet,’’ or 
were even the world’s metropolis, it probably would 
be spelled, by good writers, with a capital 47. But 
most reverent writers understand that ‘‘heaven"’ isa 
condition, or state of being, rather than a specific or 
limited locality, large or small. In this, the Bible 
mode of speaking of ‘‘ heaven"’ and ‘‘ earth"’ has, per- 
haps, influenced popular religious practice. Evi- 
dently, no irreverence has been intended, 


x 
How about Contradictions in the Bible ? 


Because the Bible is what it is, its words puzzle 
many who expect to find it as plain and simple as the 
child's first picture primer. It is an important lesson, 
to be learned by every trusting believer, that the 
Bible does not always mean what it says, but that 
it does always mean what it means. Bible study is 
essential to.an understanding of the Bible, and for 
this we have reason to be grateful to God. This 
thought may be of service to an interested reader 
fre-a Texas, who asks about some of the contradic- 
tions in the Bible : 


Seeing that many obscure Scripture passages have been 
made clear through being submitted to the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, I am encouraged to submit the follow- 
ing. In what sense are we to understand the passage "that 
it repented the Lord that he had made man"’ (Gen. 6: 6, 7) ? 
also that ‘‘the Lord repented that he had made Saul king"’ 
(1 Sam. 15: 35)? 

The prayer Christ taught his disciples contains ‘‘ Lead 
[‘ bring,’ Rev. Ver.] us not into temptation.’’ In the garden of 
Gethsemane the disciples were taught by Jesus to “‘ pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation.’’ Paul, in writing to the Corin- 
thians, says that God will not safer his children to be tempted 
above that they are able to bear, and James is very positive in 
his assertion that God tempteth no man. Does God in any 
way directly lead or bring his children into temptation? Your 
exposition on these passages will be appreciated. 


We must remember that God, in speaking to man, 
is, in a sense, limited by man's limitations. God 
must employ language that will suggest to man the 
truth that man needs. There is no language that 
man can understand which will explain the infinite 
and spiritual, When God says that he meant good 
for man, and that man so acted that evil, or seeming 
evil, was the result, and therefore it repented God, we 





know what is meant. God having meant it for man’s 
good, but man having perverted it for evil, it seemed, 
as man would say, as if God would repent of, or re- 
gret, his action. That is the suggestion that the Bible 
words give tous. If we cannot understand those words, 
we areto blame; Godisnot. In speaking about Pha- 
raoh, it is said in the Bible that ‘*God hardened 
Pharaoh's heart,’’ and that ‘‘ Pharaoh hardened his 
own heart,’’ and that ‘‘ Pharaoh’s heart was hard- 
ened.’’ These things may seem to be contradictory, 
but we ought to get the true idea from them, even 
though we cannot conform them to any school of 
systematic theology, 

Different Bible references to temptation are to be 
differently explained. Some that are thought to be 
contradictory are in no sense so. The confusion is of 
our imagining. Thus Paul says that God will not 
suffer, or permit, us to be tempted above our God- 
given strength, so that we have to sin. That is plain 
enough. Again, James says that God tempts no man, 
even though God permits man to go, in the line of 
duty, where temptations or trials come to him. Yet 
the strength to resist comes with the trial. Paul and 
James do not seem to disagree at this point. 

As to our personal duty and privileges, and as to 
God's love and help, the Bible is explicit, and not 
confusing. It is better to study as to those things that 
we can and ought to know about than to puzzle over 
Bible conundrums. 

‘¢ Temptation "’ is trial, or proof. It is of various 
kinds, and it comes in different ways. It may be a 
means of good to man, so that ‘‘ ye may count it all 
joy when ye fall into manifold temptations,”’ or trials, 
and thus are helped to new triumphs and higher at- 
tainment. But temptation as a desire to do evil can- 
not be of God. ‘Therefore ‘‘let no man say when he 
is tempted [to do evil], I am tempted of God ; for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, and he-himself 
tempteth no man [to do wrong].'’ The ceaseless 
struggle in the universe between good and evil we 
cannot fully understand or explain, but we can be 
sure that in that struggle God is on the side of the 
good, and he is ever ready to give help to those who 


need help. 
Py 
Did the Idolatrous Hebrews Use Wine ? 


Almost every lesson has light thrown on it by 
ordinary customs in the East. Thus, in the matter 
asked about by a Bible teacher in Canada : 


In my class last Sunday one of my boys asked me, referring 
to Exodus 32 : 6, what did they [the Hebrews] drink, and was it 
at all responsible for the excesses that followed. I had thought 
it was water, but the question never occurred to me before. 
In case there is another solution, would you please let me 


have it? 

Egyptian customs, including idolatry and religious 
practices, both good and bad, had greatly influenced 
the Hebrews during their residence in the land of 
bondage. Although the Bible narrative does not 
state what the disobedient Hebrews drank on the 
occasion referred to, we know about the customs of 
the Egyptians in their riotous worship at certain 
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annual festivals. Wine was called by them, ‘as by 
the Hebrews, ‘ blood,’’ and its effect on those 
who drank it was supposed to be the power of the 
‘* spirit’’ possessing it Among many primitive peo- 
ples ‘‘blood”’ and «life’’ were identical terms. 
But aside from the possibility that the excesses of the 
Hebrews were an effect of wine, Oriental religious 
dancing is often followed by intense excitement and 
then exhaustion. Fearful orgies sometimes accom- 
panied these religious festivals. As showing the 
excitement often following religious dancing, the 
dancing dervishes in Egypt at the present day often 
drop exhausted with their exciting worship. Without 
having the exact details of the performances at Sinai, 
we can see that religious customs in the East will 
explain the results of the misdoing. 


x 


God’s Choice, or Ours, 
for Our Daily Work? 

How are we to know what God would have us 
do, in little matters and in great, day by day and hour 
by hour? This is a practical matter, and an impor- 
tant one, with many a believer ides the earnest 
worker in New York City who comes with her ques- 
tion on the subject in this shape : 

Is it in accordance with God's will that one should make the 
faithful accomplishment of work—one’s daily common duties, 
or an absorbing life work—the one thing to be striven after at 
any cost, or should one's attitude rather be that of a desire to 
be kind and helpful, believing that, when opportunities of the 
kind arise, it is God's will that one should, at least for the 
time, put aside her desire to accomplish a certain task, for 
the purpose of giving help or happiness to another? To illus- 
trate: How should one regard the interruption of a caller 
(even if he comes simply with the desire to have a friendl 
chat) when one is very busy with some important work? Is it 
following the law of love to try to put all anxiety or annoyance 
out of one’s mind, and courteously to entertain the visitor, or 
should one try to indicate, as politely as possible, that the visit 
is inopportune? Thinking that perhaps this question is one 
that perplexes many busy people who are trying to live in 
accordance with Christ's principles, I venture to present it as 
possibly of sufficient general interest to be discussed in your 
paper. 

It is clearly God's will that we should do faithfully 
our ‘‘common duties,"’ whether in the line of our ‘‘ ab- 
sorbing life work’ or not, unless for a time God calls 
us to do something that he sees to be more important. 
To decide when we are to keep at our common God- 
assigned duties, and when we are to turn aside from 
those duties, is our duty, and God is ever ready to make 
it clear. 

To illustrate: We are in a position of responsi- 
bility, at work for others. That work requires our 
undivided endeavors during many hours of every day. 
But we must have rest and food to enable us to keep 
at our post. Then turning aside from work for sleep- 
ing or eating is our duty as clearly as our keeping at 
our post at other times. This in case of our time 
being at the disposal of others. We can do more 
and better while we do, if we do something else at 
other times. ‘‘ Prayer and provender hinder no 
man.”’ 

Now as to exceptional cases. If, when we are on 
our way to attend to a chosen act of duty or of pleas- 
ure, a sudden call to help another in an emergency 
comes to us, we may see that God summons us to re- 
spond to that call, even though we must give up our 
before-recognized assignment of duty in his service. 
One who failed to perceive this truth would be likely 
to fail of discerning his real duty and privileges at 
ordinary times. Letting go of one’s chosen or assigned 
duties to take hold of one shown to be more impor- 
tant for the time is the duty of the true Christian sol- 
dier. 

But we are not always free to choose for ourselves 
the work of the hour. If we are hurrying to the phy- 
sician’s in a case of life and death, we have no right 
to heed a call of a neighbor, or of another in need. 
Our time and powers are not just then our own, 
These illustrations may indicate the line of our duty 
and its limits. If we lack wisdom as to particular 
cases, we can ask of God, in faith, and he will lov- 
ingly give it. 

If another calls at our home or office to occupy 
more of our time than we should choose to give him, 
we must, as at other times, do as God would have us. 
If a special duty demands our time for the hour, we 
have no right to shirk it, and we should say so, and 
excuse ourselves. But if it is merely our preference, 
or our idea of the best use of our time, that controls 
us, we should feel that God knows better than we 
can, and that that ordinary caller may be God's mes- 
senger to enable us to do our best work for just then. 
Doing just what God would have us do, whatever we 
think about it, is the best thing for us day by day and 
hour by hour. 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. ‘The Editor would like every Sunday- 

school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


Let Every Church Combine 
Bible-Study Sunday and Rally Day! 

That great strides are being’ made toward the 
realization of the ideal that all-the church should be 
in the Sunday-school, there can be no question. The 
Home Department, and even the Cradle Roll, is of 
the greatest help in. bringing about a better public 
sentiment in the church as regards Bible study. Now 
looms up another help, in the shape of the observ- 
ance of a particular day for heralding the new order 
of things. Bible-Study Sunday it's called, and, while 
a few churches observed the day year-before last, the 
idea is now taking deep root, and thousands of churches 
are likely to take it up this year. The Council of 
Seventy of the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, whose headquarters is at Hyde Park in Chicago, 
interested the ministers in the project, and more than 
nine hundred, in the various denominations, have 
already signed cards stating that they will preach on 
some phase of the subject, ‘‘ Bible Study in its Rela- 
tion to the Life and Work of the Church and of the Indi- 
vidual Christian,’’ at their chief service on September 
14, and in city churches on September 28. Two 
thousand churches observed the day last year, and 
more than four thousand are expected to do the same 
this fall. The call issued by the Council of Seventy 
is printed in the Work and Workers department 
of this issue, and gives full details of the project. 
Inasmuch as Bible-Study Sunday has the rallying 
idea in it, a splendid opportunity is presented to com- 
bine Bible-Study Sunday with Rally Day, and thus 
make an all-round celebration for the church. Great 
gains would undoubtedly follow a rallying campaign 
through the combined efforts of pastor and superin- 
tendent to interest the whole parish in Bible study. 
If, in addition, the superintendent will enter his 
school in the Rally Day competition inaugurated by 
The Sunday School Times, for a place on the Honor 
List for attendance on this occasion, the awakening 
will be likely to become general through all classes 
and ages among the adherents of the church. 


x , 
Tact in Adult-Class Questioning 


We hear a good deal about the tact needed in 
questioning young people on the lesson, but not so 
much about this gift in dealing with the older ones in 
the ‘‘ Bible classes."" Yet many a mother who was 
not posted on all the small facts of the lesson story 
has been driven away from the ‘‘ Bible class’’ be- 
cause she was sure to be asked such inconsequential 
questions. A lady in Fair Oaks, California, writes in 
protest against this evil after this fashion : ‘‘ Another 
busy mother and myself were talking recently about 
regular attendance at Sunday-school. ‘I would en- 
joy going more often than I do, but I have so little 
time to study the lesson, and it embarrasses me to be 
asked questions that I cannot answer. One Sunday 
I was asked about the size and situation of Cyprus, 
and how long Paul and Barnabas were there, and I 
could not tell. I heard the children read the lesson 
over, but— dear me!’ I gave her the ready sym- 
pathy of a fellow-sufferer. A lesson from any page of 
the Bible, read by one whose Sunday-school. life has 
been broken into more or less since girlhood, is like a 
sweet old-fashioned flower from the home garden. 
It tells of patience, love, hope, and good cheer. But 
if some one should take the flower, and begin a series 
of questions,—Is this flower monopetalous or poly- 
petalous? How many stamens are there? To what 
order does it belong ?—it would have no inspiring 
message for the listening mother. Thorough knowl- 
edge of a Sunday-school lesson is desirable, but that 
does not mean that the facts are the best part of the 
lesson, nor that one who does not know these will 
find the thoughts dull and meaningless. Some months 
ago, in the lesson about Ananias, the question was 
asked, ‘ Have we lost the ‘‘ fear’’ that fell upon those 
who witnessed the results of lying?’ It started an 


earnest discussion of the ways in which we often are 
untruthful, from the wilful lie on down to the expe- 
dient remark, or simply keeping still about the truth. 
Every.one of us felt the vital, practical force of the 
lesson. And we enjoyed the informal interchange of 
thought. In the missionary lesson before mentioned, 
the ‘perverter of truth’ and Paul's treatment of him 
would. interest mothers. . For what, in all mother- 
experience, is to be dreaded. more than ‘ perverters of 
truth,'—home truth, mission truth, God's truth, and 
the tempters who seek to turn boys and girls away 
from it, that they may profit by their sinning ? Moth- 
ers could express thoughts upon this biblical seed- 
thought or any other. A feeling of comradeship 
against evil would be the result, instead of one of 
embarrassed loneliness because a busy home woman 
is unlearned in biblical facts.’’ 


Adding One Hundred to a Class 
Through Personal Invitations 


A year and a half ago Judge Going’s class of 
young ladies was formed, with a teacher and one 
pupil, as one of the activities of the Belden Avenue 
Baptist Church of Chicago. During this brief period it 
has had a remarkable growth. The teacher, Judge 
Judson F. Going, and the one pupil, decided on seve- 
ral distinctive things as foundation principles on which 
to build, and the first one was obedience. The young 
lady agreed to do anything her teacher asked her to do 
for the upbuilding of the class. Then it was decided 
that manners or dress of members of the class should 
not be criticised, that the good in each member should 
be looked for and cultivated, and that kindness should 
characterize one member's conduct toward another. 
With this as the ‘‘constitution’’ of the class, the 
work began in December, 1900. Teacher and pupil 
began looking up new members not connected with 
their own church, In a few months sixty members 
were enrolled, and at the end of the first year over a 
hundred had been. gained. As to how the remark- 
able work progressed, Judge Going writes : 

‘«Our class has a somewhat remarkable history, be- 
ginning with one pupil in December, 1900, and in- 
creasing in numbers until to-day we have a hundred 
and sixteen members enrolled. It has been recruited 
entirely by canvassing outside the church and Sun- 
day-school, seeking particularly to enlist the interest 
of young ladies who were not attending any Bible 
class regularly. The method employed was to follow 
any clue which would lead to the discovery of any 
young woman between eighteen and twenty-five years 
of age. Having located such a one, she was called 
upon and invited to join theclass. After she became 
a member, the next step was to induce her to co- 
operate and do the same kind of work. One of the 
most noticeable facts in connection with this work has 
been that very few to whom an invitation has been 
extended have refused finally to join the class. Of 
course, the manner in presenting the work has had 
something to do in accomplishing the result. The 
efforts of the original pupil and myself have always 
been characterized by prayerful earnestness, seeking 
each member, not for the benefit of the class, but for 
the benefit of the one sought. After the class passed 
a membership of sixty, it was divided into circles of 
seven, each with a leader, whose duty it was to become 
perfectly acquainted with the home life of her circle, 
keep track of their attendance at class, and report to 
me reasons for absences from the class or its func- 
tions. ‘The circles have just been reorganized, on a 
basis of ten members to each circle. Eight members 
of the class are now members of our church... . 

‘« Every two weeks some social function, either at the 
home of one of the members or at our class-rooms, is 
held. Having outgrown any class-room available in 
our church, a building adjoining the church, a three- 
story brick; stone front, was purchased. The lower 
floor, twenty-two by seventy feet, from which the par- 
titions have been removed, was decorated, carpeted, 
and furnished, giving us an auditorium to seat a hun- 
dred and fifty, and office, kitchen, pantry, and bath- 
room. The expense of fitting up the room has been 
borne by the class treasury, to which contributions 
were made by public-spirited Christian men, as well 
as the members of the class... The House Committee 


of the class have charge of the rooms evenings, where 
music, healthful games, books, magazines, furnish a 
very open, pleasant evening's entertainment to the 
members of the class,.and a place to which prospec- 
tive members can be brqught, and made acquainted. 
The class parlors are open also to all the young ladies 
of the church.,”’ 


LASS QUESTION 25 


Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 





letter. Any book mentioned here may he ordered from the Times 
Back numbers of the Times will be sup; Hed at five cents a copy. 
ae 


A friend of mine has lost her -_7 child. Kindly suggest 
some publication that may be helpful to her. 

‘** In Tribulation,’’ by H. Clay Trumbull, is a small book 
made up of editorials from The ‘Sunday School Times 
which were written with the purpose of calling attention to 
God’s special care and comfort for his children in sorrow. 
The price of the book is one dollar. 


b 

Will you please give me the address of the secretary of the 
International Bible Reading Association ? 

Charles Waters is the honorary general secretary of the 
Association, whose headquarters are at 56 Old Bailey, 
London, and whose readers are numerous in every quarter 
of the world. Miss H. B. Chaddock, 409 Hague Street, 
West Hoboken, New Jersey; William Shaw, Tremont 
Temple, Boston; and the Rev. S. I. Lindsay, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, are the district secretaries in America. 


~ 


Have you anything upon the plants mentioned in the Bible, 
their names (scientific and modern), with description ; also 
present vegetation ? 

A small, popularly written book is Groser’s ‘‘ Scripture 
Natural History: The Trees and Plants Mentioned in the 
Bible’? (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co, 50 cents) ; an- 
other, ‘‘ Plants and Trees of Scripture ’’ (Nashville : Pub- 
lishing House of the Southern Methodist Church. 65 cents). 
Tristram’s ‘‘ Fauna and Flora of Palestine’’ is a monu- 
mental work, which includes the plants of the Bible lands 
(London: Palestine Exploration Fund), 


b 
I have a paper to read before our county Sunday-school 
convention ; subject, ‘‘ Slipshod Lesson Preparation." | 


thought it very likely that you had probably discussed that 
subject in some issue of your paper. If you have, I should be 
very glad to read the discussion. 

What an opportunity is presented to show teachers how 
to get out of slipshod methods, and fill in all their spare 
time between Sundays in good, solid preparation for the 
next Sunday’s important work! Useful articles for teach- 
ers in the preparation of their lessons have frequently 
appeared in the Times. Important among these are ‘* A 
Teacher with a Schedule,’’ by Amos R. Wells, in the issue 
for February 16, 1895 ; ‘‘ Mr. Barnes Says,’’ by Semanthe C. 


Merrill, January 11, 1890; **‘ How to Prepare a Lesson for 
Teaching,’’ by Henry E. Nitchie, April 21, 1900. 
b 


Have you any issue which gives ideas regarding opening 
exercises ? 

Many things go towards making a good order of service, 
and intimate knowledge of the school under consideration 
would be required to be of much value. Frequent articles 
have treated the subject in these columns. For six months, 
from June 18 to December 10, 1898, The Sunday School 
Times printed weekly an order of service, from which sug- 
gestions might be secured. Articles on ‘‘ Preparing for 
Special Services,’’ March 25, 1899, ‘‘A Good Order of 
Service, and How to Get It,’’ by Charles Gallaudet Trum- 
bull, in the issue for April 21, 1900, ‘* A * Forward’ Order 
of Service,’’ October 20, 1900, will be found suggestive. 


x 


Can you tell me where, in New York City, I could better fit 
myself for Sunday-school work ? 

The Bible Teachers’ College, of which Professor Wil- 
bert W. White is president, is situated at 45 West Thirty- 
fourth Street in New York, and has extensive facilities for 
fitting teachers for Sunday-school work. Moreover, two 
denominations in that city, the Presbyterians and the 
Methodists, have started movements which have for their 
purpose the qualifying of laymen for Sunday-school and 
other work, the Union Theological Seminary, 700 Park 
Avenue, and the Methodist Lay Workers’ Institute. Pro- 
fessor Richard Morse Hodge of Union Seminary will give 
information about the Presbyterian movement; and John J. 
Robinson of 33 West Twentieth Street, New York, about 
the Methodist Institute. 
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My Memories of 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Marcus Whitman 


By George Ludington Weed 






OT far from the starting-point of The 
Sunday School Times on its journey 
i of five days to what was once Oregon 
Territory, stands a statue which is one 
of the chief ornaments of the Wither- 
spoon Building. Colossal in size, bold 
in attitude, rugged in form, it is an 
impressive figure. With uplifted head it seems peer- 
ing into the far distance. The right hand seems 
making a significant gesture to the passers-by, while 
the left rests on a wheel at its side. Its sculptured dress 
is one of its most marked features. The whole appear- 
ance suggests the question, ‘‘Of whom can that be a 
statue ?’’ It is of ‘‘ Marcus Whitman and his Wagon- 
Wheel,”’ the subject of Dr. William Elliot Griffis’s 
recent article in The Sunday School Times. 

That statue represents Dr. Whitman as he appeared 
on his journey, which required as many months to 
come from his home near the Pacific as days are now 
required for the Times to reach its many readers in 
the populous states of Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho,—once the Territory of Oregon. 

I never pass the Witherspoon Building without 
pausing to look upon that statue. Memory is quick- 
ened thereby, as I also look on an unfading memory- 
picture, taken in my early youth. Little did Dr. 
Whitman or I imagine, more than half a century ago, 
when he stamped his image on my boyhood memory, 
that the day would come when the artist would avail 
himself of it to reproduce his form and visage in such 
a memorial of him. 


An Unexpected Visitor 


In Dr. Whitman's journeys east and west my early 
home in Cincinnati was his tarrying place, as it was 
of all the trans-Mississippi missionaries of ‘the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions.'’ That sounds strange now, but Oregon then 
was as ‘‘foreign'’ as Africa, India, or China. 

I well remember the morning when Dr. Whitman 
suddenly appeared at my father’s, when he was 
thought to be in the distant valley of the Colum- 
bia. He had been nearly five months on his journey. 
He still wore his Rocky Mountain suit, if such term 
can be applied to the nondescript variety of his gar- 
ments. They had been the covering of the buffalo 
and the deer, but were not in the shapely form in 
which they had been worn on the mountain and the 
plain, but were rudely cut, and not made by tailor 
hands. Using pioneer terms, his buckskin breeches, 
fur leggins, boot moccasins, and buffalo overcoat with 
head-hood, had been poor protectors. 

In him was found answered the question concerning 
God's power, ‘‘ Who can stand before his cold?’’ It 
had been merciless and irresistible, as was manifest in 
his frozen feet and hands and scarred face, demand- 
ing,‘even later than when I saw him, nursing care. 

recall the very spot on the floor where he stood 
motionless for a few moments as an apparition before 
me, With boyish wonderment I looked into his face, 
where storm had left no room for play of expression. 
The hurried salutation was followed by an earnest 
question for my father. The answer was, ‘‘At the 
morning prayer-meeting in Dr. Beecher’s church,"’ 
Thither he hastened. His entrance created consterna- 
tion, while every one asked, ‘‘ Who—what is he?"’ 

Among the treasured letters of my mother, written 
in the feebleness of age, I find recorded her deep 
impression of that Whitman hour, and the tender in- 
terest manifested when it was announced that the 
strange worshiper, no longer a stranger, was Dr. 
Whitman. 

After less than an hour of this Christian fellowship, 
and a few more hours in which he received such aid 
and comfort as my father’s home could furnish, he 
hastened to Rushville, New York, to receive what a 
few hours there would allow of his own mother's ten- 
der care. 


The Little White Cayuse 


An old letter on my desk as I write, written by an 
associate of Dr. Whitman to my mother, suggests 
one of the tenderest incidents in his.life. It refers to 
his only child, a bright and attractive daughter, the 





Editor's Note.—Sunday-schcols and churches intending to 
devote special services to the memory of Marcus Whitman, 
whose birthday occurs September 4, will find in Mr. Weed's 
article fresh material of unusual interest. The Times for 
August 9 and August 2 contained respectively a sketch of 
Whitman by Dr. Griffis, and a **‘ Ways of Working" para- 
graph on Sunday-school observance of ** Whitman Day."’ 


special joy of. the isolated wilderness home. She 
will ever be known as the first white child born in 
that vast region of the northwest. As her father was 
living among the Cayuse Indians, they gave her the 
name of the Little White Cayuse. She was a great 
favorite with them. Before she was three years old 
she had learned much of their language, in addition 
to the English of her home. This delighted the 
natives, especially when they listened to the Christian 
songs which had been translated for them, all of 
which she knew. She inherited the unusual musical 
talent of her mother, and so, though young, was able 
to influence for good those who came to listen to the 
little charmer. 

The Whitman home was on the bank of the 
Walla Walla River, on which the Indians floated 
their bark canoes,—one of the few things that could 
give childish delight in the wilderness life. One 
September morning in 1839, when she was two years 
and three months old, she selected as the hymn for 
family worship, ‘‘ Rock of Ages.’’ In the afternoon 
of the same day her father, at an Indian service, chose 
the same hymn, in the singing of which she joined. 

Her mother long remembered it as the last time she 
heard her daughter sing. Turning to the old letter on 
my desk, I find the reason why the last, for here I 
read, ‘‘Dr. Whitman has lost his only child by 


drowning.'’ In the Walla Walla River she had 
ceased ‘‘to draw her fleeting breath.’’ There and 
then ‘‘her eyelids closed in death.’ The song- 


prayer of the morning and the afternoon had been 
answered when, as yet, the loving parents knew it 
not. When search was made for the missing child, 
two little tin cups found on the water's edge told the 
story of her wandering alone. An old Indian, diving 
into the water, recovered the little lifeless body whose 
spirit had ‘‘risen to worlds unknown.’’ An old 
chief had often said, ‘‘When I die, I give everything 
I have to the Little White Cayuse.’’ 


A Precious Relic of the Pioneer 

Among the indistinct memories of my younger days 
is that of Dr. Whitman carrying some apple seedlings 
to be transplanted at his mission home. A tree from 
one of them grew near his house. It requires little 
imagination to see him watch its growth until its fruit 
rewarded him for his care. Beneath its shade he sat, 
like William Penn beneath his Treaty Tree, and 
spoke of the gospel of peace, while engaged in the 
ministry of healing. Beside him sat his cultured, 
equally consecrated, and heroic wife, sharing his 
hopes and labors. Beneath it played and sang the 
Little White Cayuse. 

When the tomahawk had done its work for Dr. 
Whitman, and the rifle for his wife, the torch applied 
to their home completed the tragedy. The apple-tree 
shared the fate of the home, and long stood, a black- 
ened sentinel, over the sacred spot, until the field of 
the foreign missionary becaine that of the home mis- 
sionary. One of the latter, wandering among the 
ruins, found a living shoot growing from the roots of 
the apparently lifeless tree. He cut it off, and had it 
made into acane. As I was traveling in the region 
of Dr. Whitman's labors, where my early memories 
of him were vividly revived, that home missionary, in 
recognition of my association with Dr. Whitman, 
gave the cane to me as a precious token, with the 
request that it might finally find a place in the mu- 
seum of the American Board of Missions as a per- 
petual memorial of its martyred missionary in Oregon. 


Whitman’s Wagon the Ark of Oregon 

Three W's—Whitman, Woman, Wagon—helped 
to save Oregon. That wagon may be compared, with- 
out irreverence, to the ark,—not that idly floating on 
pathless waters, over a lifeless race, but that glorious 
other, pursuing its divinely destined way from land to 
land, guiding hosts of living men. As ;the. sacred 
chest was a witness for God to Israel, such that wagon 
became to the American nation and the Christian 
church. The one was a promise of inheritance in 
Canaan, the other was a title to Oregon. Though 
that wagon carried not the tables of stone, written 
with the finger of God, it did his word, written at his 
command with the finger of man. Though it carried 
not Aaron's budding rod, it did the apple seedlings 
that contained promise of glorious fruitage around his 
distant home. Though it carried not the golden 
pot containing the historic, the last-gathered manna 
of the whitened desert, it did the prophetic, the so- 
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claimed first quart of wheat that entered Oregon to 
change deserts into yellow fields. 

Need fancy be restrained if Women's Missionary 
Boards find in the two cherubim of the ark symbols 
of the two women of the wagon,—Mrs. Whitman and 
Mrs..Spaulding ; human cherubim, worth their human 
weight in gold, with the cherubic gold added thereto, 
and the gold wherewith the ark was overlaid added to 
that, with the golden pot thrown into the balance. 


Bible History Repeated in Whitman 

As Moses from ‘‘ Pisgah’s topmost brow’’ beheld 
Canaan, so Whitman from rocky heights scanned a 
prospect wide of the land of promise, which, unlike 
his prototype, he was to enter; for he was not only a 
Moses, but a Joshua, leading his people thither. 


‘Yea, more: he was a Caleb, returning to possess the 


land which he had explored, and yet again he was a 
John the Baptist crying aloud in the wilderness, so 
that his voice was heard on the Atlantic coast, ‘ Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord for civilization and Chris- 
tianity in Oregon.”’ 

Moreover, what a Pauline experience was Whit- 
man’ s,—‘‘ in labors more abundant "’ than even those 
of his laborious companions ; ‘‘ in hunger and thirst,"’ 
sometimes sustaining life with most unsavory food ; 
‘in fastings oft,’’ now partly broken by the meager 
nourishment from the bark of a tree, and now wholly 
broken, but by the sacrifice of his almost human com- 
panion, his faithful dog, on his lonely ride ; ‘in cold 
and nakedness,’’ from which garments of fur were a 
poor protection ; ‘‘in watchings oft,’’ yea, evermore, 
his observant eye on imperiled interests, both public 
and private ; ‘‘in weariness and painfulness,’’ of which 
his marred features, as I beheld them, and frozen limbs, 
give us only a hint; ‘in journeyings oft,’’ five times 
across the continent, not in swift and cushioned car, 
but by slow and tedious and painful travel ; ‘‘ in the 
deep,’’ from which it seemed sometimes he would 
never rise ; ‘‘in perils of rivers,’’ whose icy currents 
could not stay his progress nor cool his ardor; ‘‘in 
perils by the heathen,’’ to whose bodies he ministered 
that he might bless their souls; ‘‘in perils by rob- 
bers,’’ persistent in endeavor to seize his rights and 
those of his country; ‘‘in perils by false brethren,’’ 
professed native converts his enemies and at. last his 
murderers, and a Judas in his household ; 4‘in perils 
in the wilderness,’ hunted and haunted by savage 
beast and more beastly savage; besides those things 
which came upon him daily—the cares, secular, pro- 
fessional, philanthropic, educational, religious—that 
constituted his great care of Oregon ; and, to complete 
the Pauline parallelism, ‘‘ in deaths oft,’’ at last the 
death by martyrdom,—as the beheading sword for 
Paul, the head-cleaving tomahawk for Whitman. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Why Study the Bible ? 


Suggestions for Bible-Study Sunday (see pages 443 and 451) 
By John C. Gekeler 


HE motives actuating to the study of that best of 
books, the Bible, may be various. They are 
not always the best. It may be studied from a 
desire for the curious it contains in manners or in 
language. In the eighteenth century somebody was 
prompted to its study much as the Jews of old, so he 
counted the books, chapters, verses, words, and letters 
in the King James Version. The middle chapter of 
the Bible is Psalm 117; the middle verse is Psalm 
118 :8; the middle book of the Old Testament is 
Proverbs ; the middle of the verses in the Old Testa- 
ment is between 2 Chronicles 20 : 17 and 2 Chroni- 
cles 20 : 18; the middle book of the New Testament 
is 2 Thessalonians ; the middle verse is Acts 17 : 17. 
See, for other data, Dr. Edwin W. Rice's ‘‘ Our Sixty- 
six Sacred Books,’’ p. 138. We might find much in 
the Bible to. excite astonishment; but is it fair to 
treat God’s Word as one would a dime museum ? 

Some men go to the Bible much as they would to 
an arsenal fer weapons to use in debate. One great 
danger to our students in theological seminaries is 
that they shal} come to the Bible for proof texts ‘to 
bolster-up systems of theology. Any such use of the 
Bible, while it may be useful, if it ends there, is a 
degradation of it. 

To come to the Bible as literature, to study the 
beauties of thought which it contains, is a better 
motive to prompt a careful study of it. Where will 
one find sweeter poetry than in the Psalms, —the 18th, 
the 23d, the 132d, ‘* The Homesick Song’’ ? Where 
find a grander description of the horse than in Job 
39 : 19-25? Where more lofty thought than in 
Isaiah ?, Where deeper philosophy than in the 
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writings of St. Paul, tenderer pathos than in the 
words of Jesus? Such study would reveal how great 
a debt modern literature owes to the Book of books. 
It has been pointed out that in Mr. Hay's eulogy on 
President McKinley there were six definite allusions 
to biblical language, as over against six quotations 
culled from all the remaining field of literature. 
But Bible study should yield even better results than 
these. 

Daniel Webster said: ‘‘I have read the Bible 
through many times, and now make it a practice to 
read it through once a year. It is a book of all others 
for lawyers as well as divines, and I pity the man who 
cannot find in it a rich supply of thought and of rules 
for conduct."' That is the highest and best of mo- 
tives for Bible study. Herein lies its claim to our 
attention. Natural ethics teaches us to care for num- 
ber one first ; the Bible tells us to love our neighbors 
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as ourselves. Natural ethics adopts the principle, 
earn all you can, save all you can, keep all you can ; 
ethics founded on the Bible teaches the nobler prin- 
ciple,—give all you can. Natural ethics says, ‘‘ My 
will ;’’ Bible ethics, ‘‘Thy will.’’ The writer in Prov- 
erbs (Prov. 3 : 17), speaking of wisdom, says, ‘‘ Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.'’ The Psalmist says the way of the ungodly shall 
perish. Jesus said, ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.'" Again we read his words (John 5 : 39), ‘‘ Search 
the scriptures : . . . they are they which testify of me."’ 
Therefore we conclude the highest motive for Bible 
study is that which prompts to study because it is 
God's revelation to man. ‘‘ But these are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God ; and that believing ye might have life through 
his name."’ 
West ALEXANDRIA, OHIO. 
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Making Rally Day Worth While 


By Miles 


M. Shand 


Further good ideas for the Sunday-schools that are entering upon The Sunday School Times’ 


Rally Day campaign, described in the last two issues of the paper. 


Rally Day Honor List will be sent for a two-cent 


HE people of the United States have been at play 

assembled, during the summer now drawing to 

a close, in larger numbers than ever before ; 

and, as business has been dull in the stores which 

through the remainder of the year will be thronged 

with eager buyers of the goods offered for sale, so in 

the Sunday-schools of many cities the number of stu- 

dents of the Word has been greatly diminished for 
reasons incident to the summer season. 

Among the multitude of pleasure seekers who have 
been away from home are, doubtless, hundreds of 
Sunday-school scholars whose break with their Sun- 
day-school past may be for good and all unless they 
are especially sought out and earnestly invited to re- 
turn to the school. As we sincerely believe that the 
word of God stored in the mind and wrought into 
character is the highest hope of our country, both now 
and in the coming days, surely we who are engaged in 
Sunday-school work should seek to be as aggressive and 
wise in calling the attention of our members and others 
to the good things we have to offer them as are busi- 
ness men in presenting their wares to the public. 


Why Needed in Every School 


Many city schools have found it impossible to con- 
tinue in session during the summer, and others, which 
have kept open all through the vacation period, have 
found their membership composed of threerkinds of 
people, —those who have been away from home, those 
who while at home have improved (?) the summer by 
non-attendance at church and Sunday-school, and 
those stay-at-homes who have, as is their custom, 
faithfully availed themselves of the duties and privi- 
leges of Bible study. All our members of every sort 
and condition are desired back in the ranks, and one 
of the most difficult problems of many schools is to 
hold its members year after year. 

Coming to the autumn, which is really the begin- 
ning of our year of work, as we face the conditions, 
favorable and unfavorable, which confront us, there 
is a decided place for a Rally Day service, when the 
entire membership of the school may come together, 
and, expressing thanksgiving for summer blessings, 
may also take counsel concerning the work of the new 
year, may make new resolves and receive new inspi- 
ration for carrying to a higher place the ideals for 
which our schools exist. 

The school which has not suffered in attendance 
during the summer may also find it decidedly advan- 
tageous to hold a Rally Day service, in order that a 
fresh view may be taken of the field of operations, 
and the entire membership be newly enthused to 
make the coming year the best yet. 

Of course, with the home-coming of teachers and 
pupils, the faithful and efficient teacher will seek out 
his scholars who have been absent from the school, 
and with loving insistence will urge their return. 
Doubtless, some superintendents think the work of 
their teachers in this direction quite sufficient, but my 
experience is that a Rally Day service emphasizes 
and supplements the good work of the teachers, 
stimulates a healthful and entirely proper rivalry be- 
tween classes, gives the officers a fine opportunity to 
call attention to the ideals toward which the school is 
to move, unites the school in its common purpose, 


Full information about the 
stamp to any who have missed those issues. 


and thus renders its work more effective all through 
the year. 


A Personal Invitation to All 

These are among the wherefores making up the 
great ‘‘why’’ our Sunday-schools should hold a Rally 
Day service, to which every member shall receive a 
personal invitation signed by the superintendent and 
secretary. This invitation, which, in the city school 
of large size at least, will be a printed one sent by 
mail, may be issued on a postal card, or in letter 
form when envelopes will be necessary. The letter 
form is the better one, though it costs a little more 
than the postal card, and is a bit more trouble. But 
who thinks of the small added trouble or expense in a 
matter of this sort ? 

The invitation should be cordial and loving in its 
tone, breathing a real desire for the presence of the 
member to whom it is addressed. - Ask those who 
cannot possibly be present to send a message to their 
teachers, so that every member will be heard from. 

When shall Rally Day be observed, and how shall 
it be conducted so that it will make an impression for 
good upon the school, and be in some real sense a 
preparation for the days and work to follow? From an 
experience of several years let me offer a few sugges- 
tions which, | hope, will be found practical and helpful. 

As to whenethe service shall be held, I would say 
as soon as possible after the public schools are 
opened, so that no time may be lost, as our year of 
labor is none too long at best. 


Value of an Attractive Program 

In the school of which I am a member the Rally 
Day service is held on the second Sunday of October, 
which is doubtless as late as any school should hold 
it. As our school meets before the morning service 
of the church, and the Rally Day service is held in 
the auditorium of the church, we are obliged to com- 
press the program within well-defined limits. What 
a happy thing this same compression would be for 
some long-suffering schools in this land of ours! I 
think that, on account of the importance of this ser- 
vice, it should always be held at the regular hour of 
the school’s session, 

Of course, in the well-ordered school, all things are 
ready when the hour strikes, and all that the superin- 
tendent has to do is to preside in a manner that gives 
assurance to the audience that everything is bound to 
go right. 

I believe in the printed program. It should be as 
handsome as can be afforded, tasteful in appearance, 
worthy of the school, worth while taking home. Per- 
haps it might be well to print some statistics or other 
matter that would advertise the school in the home. 
I like a program with a suitable’ picture upon it, and 
I heartily commend the cuts issued for this purpose by 
The Church Economist, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The only cheap thing about these cuts is their low price. 

I would say for this, as for all our services, a home- 
made program is better than those published, although 
good ideas may often be obtained from the latter. In 
the opening Scripture and hymns the note of thanks- 
giving for summer blessings may be sounded, as well 
as reoognition of God’s day and house. The lesson 
of the day may be presented in a bright and attrac- 
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tive manner for the little ones, and what they find 
interesting is good for the larger folk. If the service 
is held on the last Sunday of September, a short lesson 
review would be in order, or, indeed, might be in any 
school which has been closed, and a lesson pre-view is 
also a good thing. Of course, there will be an offering, 
and, if this is for an outside cause, so much the better. 


Other Opportunities of the Day 

If the pastor or superintendent has been away for 
an unusually long period, a pretty little welcome, 
spoken, not by a grown-up, but by a boy or girl, may 
be appropriate. Let it come as a surprise. 

Two of the most important items on the program 
are the roll-call and the platform talk. The secretary 
should call the roll by classes, and the responses 
should be prompt, so that time will not be wasted 
here. Ninety classes can respond in eight minutes, 
giving three figures as follows : 

Number enrolled to-day. 

Number present to-day. 

Absent ones from whom messages 
ceived. 

If the pastor is pastor of the school, as he ought to 
be, he is the man to speak on Rally Day. The wise 
man will see it as one of his great opportunities, and 
his words, fitly spoken, will make his hearers proud 
of their connection with the Sunday-school, and firmly 
resolved to love God's Word more fervently, study it 
more earnestly, and obey its teachings more perfectly. 
And so the Rally Day service will be a great blessing. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 


have been re- 





Marjory Confesses 
By Zelia Margaret Walters 


SUSPECTED my brother Bobbie of a perfectly 
dreadful thing the other day, and I've been sorry 
ever since. It wasn't true at all, and I'm not 

going to suspect people any more until I'm sure it's 
true. This is the way it happened. 

Mama gave Bobbie and mea panful of hickory- 
nuts. She never divides them up for us, for Bobbie 
is just as generous as he can be, and I hope I'm not 
a greedy girl myself. So we sat down, and were 
picking them out and eating them. I like hickory- 
nuts a great deal, and so does Bobbie ; in fact, we 
just love them. 

When we had just begun, mama called, ‘* Mar- 
jory, come here, and let me comb your hair.”’ 

Of course, I had to go right away. It takes a long 
time to brush and curl my hair, and I thought Bobbie 
would set the hickory-nuts aside, and wait till 1 came 
back; but he didn’t. I was just in the next room, and 
I could see through the door. There he sat, picking 
them out as fast as he could, and he seemed to be 
looking through the pan for the best ones. I couldn't 
hardly believe it, even if I did see it myself. I felt 
bad because I wasn't going to have any nuts, but I 
felt ten times worse to think that my brother Bobbie 
would be so mean. 

When mother had my hair all curled, I walked in 
very slow. I wasn’t going to say a word to him about 
it; I was going to leave it to his own conscience. 
Mother does that way sometimes, and it makes me 
feel a great deal worse than anything else. 

Then Bobbie said : ‘* Look here, Marjie. I picked 
these all out for you."’ And there he had them laid 
on a paper, —a whole lot of nice meats ! 

I felt so glad and so ashamed that I pretty nearly 
cried ; but I didn’t. I said, ‘‘ Let's have a little tea- 
party with them.”’ 

Bobbie said, ‘‘All right."’ So I got out my tea set, 
and arranged the table. I managed to give Bobbie 
more than half, and he’s so young he never noticed. 
I didn’t feel as if I deserved any at all. We had a 
nice time, and I tried to entertain Bobbie the very 
best I knew how. 

Of ‘course, I told mother all about it that night 
before I went to bed. She said it must be a warning 
to me not to think evil. Then she read me that 
chapter in the Bible about ‘‘ love thinketh no evil.’’ 
She said I needn't tell Bobbie about it as long as I 
hadn't said anything rude to him, for the naughty 
feeling was in my own heart, where no one knew 
about it but God and me. So when I said my prayers 
I said I was sorry, and I don’t believe I'll do it again. 

Akron, Onio. 
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Deut. 18 : 9-22. 


Lesson 10. September 7. The Prophet Like Moses 


(Read Acts 3 : 18-26.) Memory verses: 17-19 








Golden Text: This is of a truth that Prophet that should come into the world.—John 6: 14 


COMMON VERSION 


9 J When thou art come into the land 
which the LorD thy God giveth thee, thou 
shalt not learn to do after the abominations of 
those nations. 

10 There shall not be found among you any 
one that maketh his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire, ov that useth divination, 
or an observer of times, or an enchanter, or a 
witch, 

11 Or a charmer, or a consulter with fami- 
liar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 

12 For all that do these things ave an abomi- 
nation unto the LoRD ; and because of these 
abominations the LORD thy God doth drive 
them out from before thee. 

13 Thou shalt be perfect with the LORD thy 

od 


14 For these nations, which thou shalt pos- 
sess, hearkened unto observers of times, and 
unto diviners : but as for thee, the LORD thy 
God hath not suffered thee so ¢o do. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


9 When thou art come into the land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not 
learn to do after the abominations of those na- 
tions. 10 There shall not be found with thee 
any one that maketh his son or his daughter 
to pass through the fire, one that useth divina- 
tion, one that practiseth augury, or an en- 
chanter, or a sorcerer, 11 or a charmer, or a 
consulter with a familiar spirit, or a wizard, 
or a necromancer. 12 For whosoever doeth 
these things is an abomination unto Jehovah : 
and because of these abominations Jehovah 
thy God doth drive them out from before thee. 
13 Thou shalt be perfect with Jehovah thy 
God. 14 For these nations, that thou shalt 
dispossess, hearken unto them that practise 
augury, and unto diviners: but as for thee, 
Jehovah thy God hath not suffered thee so to 
do. 


COMMON VERSION 


15 4 The LorD thy God will raise up unto 
thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of th 
brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shail 
hearken ; 

16 According to all that thou desiredst of 
the LorD thy God in HO’reb in the day of the 
assembly, saying, Let me not hear again the 
voice of the LORD my God, neither let me see 
this great fire any more, that I die not. 

17 And the LORD said unto me, They have 
well spoken that which they have spoken. 

18 I will raise them up a Prophet from 
among their brethren, like unto thee, and will 
put my words in his mouth; and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall command 
him. 

19 And it shall come to pass, ‘hat whoso- 
ever will not hearken unto my words which he 
= speak in my name, I will require i¢ of 

im. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


15 Jehovah thy God will raise up unto thee 
a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy breth- 
ren, like unto me ; unto him ye shall hearken ; 
16 according to all that thou desiredst of Je- 
hovah thy God in Horeb in the day of the as- 
sembly, saying, Let me not hear again the 
voice of Jehovah my God, neither let me see 
this great fire any more, that I die not. 17 And 
Jehovah said unto me, They have well said 
that which they have spoken. 18 I will raise 
them up a prophet from among their brethren, 
like unto thee ; and I will put my words in his 
mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that 
I shall command him. 19 And it shall come 
to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto 
my words which he shall speak in my name, I 
will require it of him. 











































































Lesson Calendar 


z. July 6.—The Giving of Manna... .....+.. Exod. 16: 1-15 
2. July 13.—The Ten Commandments: 
eee GEE 4b, 3.0 bo sition 0 « 66s 6 8% Exod. 20 : 1-11 
3. July 20.—The Ten Commandments: 
Duties a. vem owe? ee eee ee Exod. 20 ; 12-17 
4. July 27.—Worshiping the Golden Calf. ..... Exod. 32 : 1-35 
5. August 3.—The ‘Tabernacle sD itek aaa ae}. Exod. 40: 1-38 
6. August 10.—Nadab and Abihu: Temperance 


ee SEC Tes. Te ee Lev. 10 : 1-11 
. August 17.—Journeying toward Canaan. . Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36 
4 August 24.—Report of the Spies. . Num. 13: 1-3; hy 25to 14:4 
9. August 31.—The Brazen Serpent. ......... um, a1: 1-9 
19. September 7.—The Prophet like Moses. . Deut. 18 : 9-22 
11. September 14.—Loving and Obeying God . . . . Deut. 30: 11-20 
12. September 21.—The Death of Moses. ....... Deut. 34: 1-12 
13. September 28.—Review. * 


Voices may change, but the message cannot. 


al 


International Home Readings 


MON. —Deut. 18 : 9-22. The prophet like Moses, 
TuES.—Deut. 12: 28-32. Cautions. 
WED.—Isa. 8: 11-20. Fear God! 
THURS.—Acts 3 : 19-26. Peter's reference. 
Fr1.—Acts 7 : 35-43. Stephen's reference, 
SaT.—Jer. 14: 10-16. False prophets. 
SuN.—Heb. 12: 18-29. Refuse not. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
~ 


When God purposes a great work he prepares 
the workers. 
al 


The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


False Prophets and the True Prophet 


I, THE FALSE PROPHETS, 


s. Lead to Wickedness : 
Not learn to do. . . abominations (9). 
Be not ensnared to follow them (Deut. 12 : 29, ). 
Sinful nation .. . laden with iniquity (Isa. 1 : 4). 
a. To Cruelty : 
Maketh his son... pass through the fire (10). 
Lay not thy hand upon the lad (Gen. 22: 12), 
My firstborn for my transgression (Micah 6: 7, 8). 
3. To Superstition : 
Useth divination, . .. practiseth augury (10). 
Works of the flesh, . . . sorcery (Gal. 5 : 19-21). 
Sorcerers, . . . in the lake that burneth (Rev. ar : 8), 
4- To Forbidden Spirits : 
Consulter with a familiar — (rr). 
On behalf of the living, . . . seek unto the dead ? (Isa. 8: 19, 20.) 
Turn ye not unto. . . familiar spirits (Lev. 19 : 31). 
g- To Alienation from God : 
Thou shalt be perfect with Jehovah (13). 
Fear Jehovah, . . . him shalt thou serve (Deut. 10: 20). 
Worship the Lord, ... him only shalt thou serve (Matt. 4 : 10). 


Il. GOD'S GREAT PROPHET. 
1. A Man: 
A prophet... of thy brethren (15). 
He who was manifested in the flesh (1 ‘Tim. 3 : 16). 
Not ashamed to call them brethren (Heb. 2: 11). 


2. A Mediator : 
Let me not hear . . . Jehovah (16, 17). 


Speak thou with us ;.. . let not God speak (Exod. 20: 19). 
One mediator . . . between God and men (1 Tim. 2: 5). 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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3. A Messenger : 

1 will put my words in his mouth (18). 
Hath. .. spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1: 1, 2). 
Him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ (John 17 : 3). 
4- A Master: 

Whosoever will not hearken... will require (19). 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2: 5). 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 


* 


Every Old Testament prophet was himself a 
prophecy of the perfect One. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The words of the lesson purport to have 
been spoken the last month of the last of the 
forty years of the exodus (Deut. 4: 44-46). First 

half of the fifteenth century B.C., though many date 
it later. 

INTERVENING Events.—After the affair of the brazen 
serpent, the Israelites completed their detour to the 
east and north around the arable part of the territory 
of Edom and Moab, and then crossed the Arnon and 
conquered the two Amorite kings, Sihon and Og 
(Deut. 2, 3; Num. 21: 10-35). Later they established 
headquarters in the Jordan valley east of the river. 
Then occurred the affair of Balaam (Num. 22-24), 
that of eg! ae and of the Midianitish war (Num. 
25, 31), and the census and the making of various 
arrangements (Num. 26-30, 33-36), and the assign- 
ment of the land east of Jordan to the two and one- 
half tribes (Num. 32; Deut. 3 : 12-22). 

Piace.—The Jordan valley, east of the river, a few 
miles north of the Dead Sea. 

PARALLEL PassaGces.—Acts 3 : 22; 7: 37, and other 
passages where prophets are mentioned. 


x 


The topics in this immediate context are Israel’s 
king, when he shall have one (Deut. 17 : 14-20), the 
Levite priests (18 : 1-8), the prophet (18 : 9-22), the 
cities of refuge (19 : 1-13). The prophet section goes 
on the implication that Israel will be conscious of the 
need of communication with deity and the unseen 
world. Verses 9-12 say how that need is not to be 
met, verses 13 and 14 are transitional, and 15-22 say 
how the need is to be met. 

Verses 9-12.—7o pass through the fire: Probably 
in the way of sacrificial death, possibly in the way of 
ordeal. On either interpretation, one’s causing those 
who are dearest to pass through the fire indicates his 
pressing consciousness of a need of communicating 
with deity and the unseen world. The Israelite is 
forbidden to seek such communication either by this 
method or by any of the eight forms of magic art that 
are specified in the following clauses.—Aecause of 
these abominations : This is said in order to empha- 
size Jehovah's displeasure with these methods. 

Verses 13, 14.—Perfect shalt thou be: This is the 
order in the Hebrew, throwing a strong emphasis on 
the word ‘‘ perfect.” Israel will not be perfect if he 
follows a different way from Jehovah's in this matter. 
— Which thou shalt possess : ‘* That thou shalt dispos- 
sess” in the American Revision. ‘To take possession 
of what a person has is to dispossess him.—Hearken : 
Not ‘‘hearkened,”’ as in the Old Version. By these 
repetitions Moses prepares for stating the true way of 


communication with deity and the unseen world, in 
contrast with the way which he prohibits.— Hath not 
suffered thee so to do: This translation is so inade- 
quate as to render the whole context misleading. It 
is literally, ‘‘ And as for thee, not thus hath Jehovah 
thy God given tothee.” Instead of giving thee these 
spurious and cruel ways of~communicating with 
him, he has given thee a way very different, and im- 
measurably better. 

Verse 15.—The writer now explains the character 
of this better way.—A prophet: The King James 
translators regarded this as directly a prediction of 
Christ, and so capitalized the first letter. But the 
primary meaning clearly is that, whenever Israel is 
really in need of a message from deity and the un- 
seen world, Jehovah will see to it that there shall be 
in Israel a prophet to give the message. The apostles, 
however, are correct in applying the passage to Jesus, 
both because he was for his time the prophet thus 
promised, and because he is the supreme antitypal 
—— of whom all the earlier prophets are types. 
—from the midst of thee, of thy brethren: The 
prophet will be a citizen among citizens, not of a par- 
ticular tribe, like the priest, and not ‘uncanny and 
strange, like the practitioners of magic arts.—Like 
unto me: They personally knew Moses as a leader 
who was at once divinely guided and thoroughly 
human. Sothe prophets shall be.— Ve shal/ hearken: 
He will be a citizen, but a citizen with a revelation 
from God which no one will be at liberty to neglect. 

Verses 16-18.—Moses amplifies what he has said 
concerning the ro. e reminds them of the 
time at Horeb (Exod. 20; Deut. 5, 10) when they 
were afraid, and he acted as revealing mediator be- 
tween them and Jehovah. Such a mediator they 
will always need, and such a one the prophet will be. 

The remaining verses define the responsibility re- 
spectively of the people and the prophet, and the test 
by which the people may know a genuine prophet of 
Jehovah. The test does not consist in outward in- 
signia, but in the observed truthfulness of his mes- 
sage as evidenced by the events that follow. This 
would apply to instances of prediction or other miracu- 
lous signs, but it would not be confined to these. 

AuBurn THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


~ 
Sin is not less evil because it is religious. 
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os HERE SHALL not BE Found wiItH Tuer Any 

ONE THAT MAKETH His SON OR HIS DAUGHTER 

TO PASS THROUGH THE Fire.”—Allusion is 
obviously here made to the worship of Moloch, the 
national god of the Ammonites. Phere is difficulty 
in ascertaining at what period. Israel became ac- 
quainted with this form of idolatry. They were 
warned against it in Leviticus 18: 21, and presum- 
ma at a very early date they became infatuated 
with this most horrible of all forms of heathen wor- 
ship. It was not only countenanced, but fully estab- 
lished, by King Solomon, who built a high place on 
the Mount of Olives for these abominable rites (1 Kings 
11: 7), and there, as well as in Tophet, or the valley 
of Hinnom, the children of Judah sacrificed their in- 
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fants by yg them on the red-hot hands of the 
brazen idol, while drowning their agonizing shrieks 
with the sound of cymbals, drums, and frenzied 
shouts. Moloch has been identified with Baal (Jer. 
19:5.) Jeremiah the prophet was especially commis- 
sioned to denounce this abomination (Jer. 7: 30-34; 
chap. 19; 32: 35, 36). The pious Josiah did his utmost 
to stamp out this gross sin (2 Kings 23 : 10-13), but his 
son and successor, Jehoahaz, did ‘‘ evil in the sight of 
Jehovah, according to all that his fathers had done,” 
and not until after the restoration do all traces of this 
idolatry disappear. 

‘* THERE SHALL NOT BE FounD... AN ENCHANTER, 
oR A SorcERER.”—The sin of witchcraft is frequently 
mentioned in juxtaposition with idolatry in Scripture 
(Gal. 5 : 20), doubt ess because — given to the 
one were sure to be addicted to the other. Believers 
in witchcraft are those who attribute to human beings 
knowledge which only the Almighty, who alone 
knoweth the secret things of the heart, can possess 
(Deut. 29 : 29). It seems strange to us that so many 
ramifications of the ocoult art spring up at all points 
in our contact with the natives here. Four women, 
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Prophets and 
By Alexander 


T IS evident from the connection in which the 
romise of ‘‘ a prophet like unto Moses” is here 
introduced that it does not refer to Jesus only; 
for it is presented as Israel’s continuous defense 
against the temptation of seeking knowledge of the 
divine will by the illegitimate methods of divination, 
soothsaying, necromancy, and the like, which were 
rampant among the inhabitants of the land. A dis- 
tant hope of a prophet in the far-off future could 
afford no motive to shun these superstitions. We 
cannot understand this passage unless we recognize 
that the direct reference is to the institution of the 
prophetic order as the standing means of imparting 
the reliable knowledge of God’s will, possessing 
which Israel had no need to turn to them ‘‘ that peep 
and mutter,” and bring false oracles from imagined 
gods. But that primary reference of the words does 
not exclude, but rather demands, their ultimate refer- 
ence to Him in whom the divine word is perfectly 
enshrined, and who is the bright, consummate 
flower of the prophetic order, which ‘‘ spake of him,” 
not only in individual predictions, but by its very 
existence. 

A glance must be given to the exhaustive list of 
pretenders to knowledge of the future, or to power of 
shaping it magically, which occurs in verses 10, 11, 
and suggests a terrible picture of the burdens of 
superstition which weighed on men in these days of 
ignorance, as the like burdens do still, wherever 
Jesus is not known as the one revealer of God, and 
the soJe Lord of all things. Of the eight terms em- 
ployed, the first three refer to different means of 
reading the future, the next two to different means 
of influencing events, and the last three to different 
ways of consulting the dead. The first of these eight 
properly refers to drawing lots, but includes other 
methods; the second is an obscure word, which is 
aupyeces by some to mean a ‘‘ murmurer,” and may 
refer rather to the low mutterings of the soothsayer 
than to the method of his working ; the third is 
probably a general expression for an interpreter of 
omens, especially of those given by the play of 
liquid in a ‘‘ cup,” such as Joseph ‘‘ divined” by. 


Two names for magicians follow, cf which the for- 
mer seems to mean one who worked with charms such 
as African or American Indian ‘‘ medicine men” 
use, and the latter, one who binds by incantations, 
or one who ties magic knots, which are ogeses to 
have the power of hindering the designs of the per- 
son — whom 3! are directed. The word 
“employed”’ means “ binding,” and may be used 
either literally or metaphorically. The malicious 
tying of knots in order to work harm is not dead yet 
in some backward corners of Britain. Then follow 
three names for traffickers with spirits,—those who 
raise ghosts as did the witch of Endor, those who 
have a ‘‘ familiar spirit,” and. those who in any way 
consult the dead. It is a g-im catalog, bearing wit- 
ness to the deep-rooted longing in men to peer into 
the darkness ahead, and to get some knowledge of 

. the perqeess of the awful unseen Power who rules 
there. he longing is here recognized as legitimate, 
while the methods are branded as bad, and Israel is 
warned from them by being pointed to the merciful 
divine institution which meets the longing. 

It is clear, from this glance. at the context, that the 
‘* prophet ” promised to Israel must mean the order, 
not the individual; and it is interesting to note, first, 
the relation in which that order is presented as stand- 
ing towards all that rabble of diviners and sorcerers, 

with their rubbish of charms and muttered spells. 

It sweeps them off the field, because it is truly what 

they pretend to be. God knows men’s longings, and 
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at least, in this village, known to me, profess to be 
able to detect and cure the effects of the evileye, and 
one or more predict events from observing the fe//ak 
(atmosphere). A certain man here, also, who possesses 
a book on magic, is accused of having ‘‘ written” the 
wife of his enemy, and consequently she has only 
one daughter, and cannot bear sons. A young man 
about thirty was observed to be very intimate with 
the family of a —— whose daughter is only ten. 
When proposals of marriage were made by him, his 
friends and neighbors objected, because of the un- 
suitability of the match, but the girl’s mother over- 
came their combined influence by getting a mughraby 
(sorcerer) to ‘‘ write”’ the lover, and the charm worked 
as it was supposed it would, and he married the 
child. People here believe most firmly in the power 
of enchanters to influence for good or evil subjects 
whose affections it is desirable to turn in any par- 
ticular direction; and we have been told of many 

ople, both here and elsewhere, who are either 

appy or miserable because some one has “ written” 
them. 

SHwEIR, Mt. LEBANON, Syria, 
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the Prophet 
McLaren, D.D. 


God will meet them so far as meeting them is for 
men’s good. But the characteristics of the prophet 
are set in strong contrast to those of the diviners and 
magicians, and lift the order high above all the filth 
and folly of these others. First, the prophet is 
‘‘raised up” by God, the individual holder of the 
office has his ‘‘ call,” and he does not ‘‘ prophecy out 
of his own heart.” The man who takes this office on 
himself without such a call is ifso facto branded 
as a false prophet. Then he is ‘‘ from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren,”—springing from the people, 
not a stranger, like so many of these wandering 
soothsayers, but with the national life throbbing in 
his veins, and himself participant of the thoughts 
and emotions of his brethren. Then he is to be 
‘‘like unto thee,’’—not in all points, but in his re- 
ceiving direct communications from God, and in his 
authority as God’s messenger. The crowning char- 
acteristic, ‘‘ 1 will put my words into his mouth, and 
he shall speak unto them all that I shall command 
him,” invests his words with divine authority, calls 
for obedience to them as the words of God himself, 
widens out his sphere far beyond that of merely fore- 
telling, brings in the moral and religious element, 
which had no place in the oracles of the soothsayer, 
and opens up the prospect of a continuous progressive 
revelation throughout the ages (‘‘all that I shad// 
command him”). We mutilate the grand idea of the 
prophet in Israel if we think of his work as mainly 
prediction, and we mutilate it no less if we exclude 
prediction from it. We mutilate it still more fatally 
if we try to account for it on naturalistic principles, 
and fail to see in the prophet a man directly con- 
scious of a divine call, or to hear in his words the 
solemn accents of the voice of God, 


we 

The loftiness and the limitations of ‘‘the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets” alike point onwards to 
Jesus Christ. In him, and in him alone, the idea of 
the prophet is fully realized. The imperfect embodi- 
ments of it in the past are ye pepe as well as 
rophets. The fact that God has ‘‘spoken unto the 
athers by the prophets,” leads us to expect that he 
will speak ‘‘ tous in a Son,” and that not by fragments 
of his mighty voice, but in one full, eternal, all-em- 
bracing and all-sufficient word. Every divine idea 
which has been imperfectly manifested in fragmen- 
tary and sinful men and in the material creation, is 
completely incarnated in him. He is the King to 
whom the sins and the saintlinesses of Israel’s kings 
alike pointed. He is the priest, whom Aaron and 
his sons foreshadowed, who perfectly exercises the 
sympathy which they could only feel partially, be- 
cause they were compassed with infirmity and self- 
regard, and who offers the true sacrifice of efficacy 
higher than the blood of bulls and goats. He is the 
prophet, who makes all other means of knowing 
the divine will unnecessary, hearing whom we hear the 
very voice of God speaking in his gentle words of 
love; in his authoritative words of command, in his 
illuminating words of wisdom, and speaking no less 
loudly and heart-touchingly in the eloquence of deeds 
no less than divine; who is not ashamed to call us 
brethren, and is bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh ; 
who is like, but greater than, the great lawgiver of 
Israel, being the Son and Lord of the ‘‘ house” in 
which Moses was but a servant. ‘‘ To him give all 
the prophets witness,” and the greatest of them was 
honored when, with Moses, Elijah stood on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, subordinate and attesting, 
and then faded away when the voice proclaimed, 
‘This is my beloved Son, hear him,”—and they ‘‘ saw 
no one save Jesus only.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


tT. alphabet predicts literature, the nine digits 
conic sections and calculus; so the dealings of 

God with the Jews, his dealings with all people. 
They were the children; he, with the law, the school- 
master. . 

The alphabet of the prospective perfection was to 
avoid the heathen abominations, as divination, belief 
that times, as Friday, were unlucky; witches, con- 
sulters with familiar spirits, etc. For these abomina- 
tions the Lord drove out the Canaanites. ~The same 
things abound in heathen countries and among hea- 
then in Christian countries to-day. And all such are 
driven out of best life. 

After the alphabet they were to ‘‘ be perfect with 
the Lord their God” (v. 13). That is higher mathe- 
matics, elegant literature, and perfect character. 
Evolution is slow ; inspiration, swift. 

Another prophet is to be sent (v. 15). 
more than a predictor or foreteller. He is a forth- 
teller of all God has for his people. Moses was the 
antitype. How marvelously little were his predic- 
tions compared to all the revelations of God's will by 
him! They changed the world’s thought in matters 
of law, civil constitutions, sanitary science, judge- 
ship, leadership, personal holiness, and relations of 
mantoman. The great outburst of divine revela- 
tion is mot to be abnormal, but continual. Joshua 
and Jesus are to follow. Moses goes. Joshua comes 
(Deut. 34: 9). Jesus follows (Acts 3 : 22). 

The words of each prophet have the same authority 
as the voice of God on Sinai (v. 18). And the same 
penalties follow disobedience (v. 19). 

Instead of one set of thundered commandments 
which the people begged might not be spoken to 
them any more, we have words from tender, loving 
hearts, full of grace and truth. 


UNIVERSITY Park, COLo, 
b 4 


Men do not heed the sounds of earth when thev 
can hear the voice from heaven. 


a 
What Is It to “ Be Perfect”? 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


ERFECT” is a word used frequently in our 
English Bibles, even in its several revisions; 
oak it is a word very commonly misunder- 

stood by the ordinary reader, and therefore it has 

been a cause of sad misleading and practical error. 

Neither in the Old Testament nor in the New is 

this word ‘‘ perfect” in any sense the equivalent of 

‘*sinless,” or ‘‘holy,” or ‘‘ spotless.” Its ordinary 

meaning, as a Bible word, has reference rather toa 

state of entireness, or of completeness, or even of 
being unalloyed, or unmixed, in the material world, 
than to a moral or spiritual state of purity. 

This view may, indeed, be contrary to the popular 
or traditional understanding of the Bible word 
“perfect.” Its use in many pulpits, and in widely 
read commentaries, even by those who ought to know 
better, would seem to confirm the widespread error. 
But an examination of the Bible text, or of the He- 
brew and Greek lexicons, ought to be sufficient to con- 
vince any inquirer as to the truth in the case. 

Thus in the injunction, ‘‘ Thou shalt not have in 
thy bag diverse weights, a great and small. Thou 
shalt not have in thy house diverse measures, a great 
andasmall. A ferfect and set measure shalt thou 
have: that thy days may be long in the land which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee” (Deut. 25: 13-15). So 
as to the golden candlestick in the temple: ‘the 
flowers, and the lamps, and the tongs [were to be 
made] of gold, and that Jerfect gold” (2 Chron. 4: 21). 
And thus, again, as to progress in one’s course and 
character, as likened to a bright Oriental day: 


A prophet is 


sé 


** But the path of the righteous is as the dawning light, 
That shineth more and more. unto the a agg day.’ 
(Prov. 4: 18.) 


It is thus with evil as with good, with hatred as with 
love. As to God's enemies, the Psalmist says: 


** I hate them with perfect hatred. 
They are become mine enemies.’’ 
(Psa. 139 : 22.) 


Thus even in our common speech, we speak of a man 
as a perfect scoundrel, as a perfect ingrate, without 
thinking that he is a holy or a sinless man. 

It is in the New Testament as in the Old. When 
Jesus is enjoining his disciples to be impartial in 
their treatment of others, he points to the course of 
God with his good gifts, sending his sun and rain 
alike on all, the well- and the ill- deserving. ‘Ye 
therefore shall be Jerfect [impartial, whole-hearted], 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5: 48). 
And, again, the inspired writer of Hebrews, speak- 
ing of our duty to complete the good work done by 
those who went before us, holds up as a motive for 
this, ‘‘that apart from us they should not be made 
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perfect” (Heb. 11: 40). And so is the use of the 
word “perfect” continually in the Bible. A good 
many phases of “false doctrine” and errors in popu- 
lar religious teaching would have been seen to be 
baseless had believers realized that the Bible word 
‘perfect meant something very different from the 
common thought about it. 

This truth is to be borne in mind as we note the 
injunction in Deuteronomy 18: 13: ‘‘ Thou shalt be 
* perfect with Jehovah thy God.” The surrounding 
nations worshiped many gods. The Hebrew people 
were to worship only the one true God. He wants 
the whole and entire heart. Nothing less than the 
complete and undivided heart counts with him. Let 
this truth control us continually. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


* 


If God calls you to the place of another, it is be- 
cause he expects you to fill it better. 


ee 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HOU shalt not learn to do after the abomina- 
tions of those nations (v. 9). We never know 
the power of environment until we change it. 

A country boy thinks he made himself-—until he 
moves into a big city. I well remember what sudden 
transformation I passed through when I moved from 
a little village into Auburn, The first thing the 
schoolboys did was to pull off my big necktie, and 
tramp on my old-fashioned hat, and throw mud on 
my copper-toed shoes. Inside of a fortnight they had 
altered the style of my clothes, and then they went 
at my manners. After that they tried my morals. 
I felt the new life grip me like the current of a great 
river. There were plenty of ‘‘ abominations.”” How 
hard it was not ‘‘ to learn to do after them”! I had 
my worst tussle with the ‘‘ abomination ” of smoking. 
I say “ abomination,” for it’s always and everywhere 
an ‘‘ abomination” to boys. They began by trying 
to seduce me with corn-silk cigarettes. I tell you, 
these little children in your classes are tempted as 
hard as we big ones. I never have had a harder 
struggle since. 

For whosoever doeth these things is an abomina- 
tion unto Jehovah (vy. 12). And to every one else ! 
For to do an abomination is to be an abomination, 
When people do disgusting things, you can’t help 
being Bavened.-den rou? But neither can those 
whom you disgust. What a horrible thing it is to go 
round the world producing that sort of a revulsion in 
everybody's breast! Don’t you believe that God feels 
that same sort of a shudder? Of course he does, 
Think of being such a boy that you would send a 
shudder through the heart of Christ. That's what 
the scribes and Pharisees did. No one can commit 
abominations without becoming anabomination. Put 
that in your diary ! 

Thou shalt be oe so with Jehovah thy God (v. 13). 
It is to this sublime achievement that the myriad 
voices of nature and of providence summon us. No 
man (unless his moral nature is in ruins) can doubt 
that to ‘‘ be perfect with his God” is the supreme 
obligation of life. When he stops to think, he knows 
that nothigg less will do. It is ‘‘required"’ of him. 
He hasn’t@ natural capacity which itis not his solemn 
duty to keep training and developing until it is per- 
fect, just as an inventor or an artist has no right to 
stop until his machine or his picture is the best he 
can possibly make it. Nothing less can satisfy our- 
selves, our friends, our God. Little Bill, you seem 
to be satisfied with less, but, when your teacher marks 
you 45 instead of 100, what makes you try to hide 
your paper from your father’s eyes? You know as 
well as he does that it’s an outrage for you to do so 
poorly. itisasin. You must be perfect, ‘‘ even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

Jehovah... will raise up unto thee a prophet, 
... like unto me (v. 15). It was no worn-out old 

»ssimist, no stuck-up egotist, who said these words. 
ie did not think the world was going to the bow- 
wows, and that wisdom was about to die with him, 
and be buried in his grave. He knew that other 
prophets would appear, that other leaders would 
arrive, that after a time the great Leader should stand 
forth in his glory. That is the last fear that the 

pet, the statesman, the orator, the prophet, need 

ave, that no other will arise ‘‘ like unto them.” The 
mold that they were made in may be broken, but 
other molds are being made. Nature's capacity for 
making great men is as inexhaustible as for makin 
great trees. After Homer came Dante, Goethe, an 
Shakespeare ; after Washington, Lincoln, Giant, 
McKinley; after Moses, Elijah, David, Isaiah, Jesus. 
‘* Jehovah ”’ raises them up. 

Whosoever will not hearken,... 1 will require 
tt of him (v.19). The visions of the prophets of every 
age are the measure of the obligations of the people. 
God will hold you to obedience to their vaticinations. 
If you Sunday-school teachers scorn the message of 
Tennyson, Browning, Moody, Beecher, Brooks, God 
will know the reason why. Above all, he will ‘ re- 
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uire it of you” why you did not obey the voice of 
Jesus Do not be deceived for a single moment. 

Je shall be judged by the voices and visions,—not 
of the lowest, but the highest, not the weakest, but 
the strongest, of the prophets and teachers and sages. 
It is not requested, but required, that we should 
measure up to the highest standard. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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Purity builds the best protection against pollution. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HIS lesson gives a part of Moses’ final warnings to 
his people, before his death. In these words he 
speaks of a prophet whom God will raise up, and 

these words are used in Acts 3 : 18-25 by Peter, as 
referring to Jesus Christ. There too Peter says that 
all the prophets have referred to the coming of the 
Messiah. Now call attention to this, and then turn 
the rest of your time to the bringing out of some of 
the Messianic prophecies in the Old Testament. As the 
school will not have studied along this line, the leader 
will have to ask teachers whom he selects to prepare 
for this work beforehand. As they answer his ques- 
tions, let him put the passages that they quote on 
the board, as given below. 

Mr. ——, what is the first Messianic promise in the 
Bible? Genesis 3: 15. 

Mrs. , where did God promise Abraham that 
one of his seed should bless all the nations of the 
earth? Genesis 22: 18. 

r. , what wonderful prophecy do we find in 

Isaiah about this coming One? Isaiah 9: 6, 7. 

Mr, ——, tell some of the things that the same 

prophet says about the suffering of this coming Mes- 
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siah. Isaiah 53. Here give two or three of the 
most striking passages. 

Miss , where do we find the birthplace of the 
Messiah predicted? Micah 5: 2. 

As these passages are given, put them on the board, 
with the first word or two of each, and then have the 
school give them again. 








GENESIS 3:15. “ THE SEED” 
GENESIS 22:18. “ AND IN THY” 
ISAIAH 9:6,7. “FOR UNTO” 
ISAIAH 53. 


MicAH 5:2. “ BuT THOU” 
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Faith is the foe of credulity. 
‘ab 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“* Awake, and sing the song.”’ Psalm 89 : 15-23. 
‘* Head of thy church triumphant.”"’ (243: 1-4. 179: 1-6.) 
‘Take my life, and let it be.’’ Psalm 48 : 10-14. 
** People of the living God."’ (64: 1-3. 110: 3-6.) 
**Arm these thy soldiers, mighty Psalm 99: 5-9. 

Lord."’ (138 : 3-7. 198 : 3-7.) 
‘Forth in tay name, O Lord, I go.’’ Psalm 45 : 1-7. 
‘* Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us.”’ 60: 1-8. 94: 1-4.) 
‘Go, labor on: spend, and be Psalm 98 : 1-9. 

spent.”’ (137 : 1-6. 196: 1-4.) 
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The philosophy of an omen 
may be wrecked by an atom. 


ts that the universe 
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See the ‘* Ways of Working’’ department of August 9 
for fresh information about the Beginners’ Course in 
Bible study issued by the International Lesson Com- 
mittee, and Miss Frederica Beard’s article in that 
issue, **‘Why Every Sunday-school Should Have a 
Beginners’ De partment.”’ 











For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


Il. Lesson Topic : The Prophet like Moses. 


Ill, Golden Text: 7%is ts of a truth that prophet 
which should come into the world. — johu 
6: 14. 


IV. Result Sought : 
Determined effort to keep the Golden Rule. 
V. Starting-Points : 


{Notse.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.} 

1. Imitating others. 
2. A talk about heathen customs. 
3. A review of previous lessons. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPAKATION FOR THE LESSON STorY. 


Did you ever notice how much we like to do the 
things which we see others doing? I saw two little 
girls going along the street the otherday. Pretty 
soon they saw four or five other girls playing in the 
sand, and then what do you think those two little 
girls did? Why, they stopped and played in the 
sand also. 

One day a little girl on our street brought out her 
skipping-rope, and pretty soon a lot of the other girls 
had their skipping-ropes out too. 


2. Lesson STory. 


As the children of Israel continued their journe 
towards the promised land, they passed tasongh 
countries in which many heathen ple lived. It 
was not very long before some of them began to do 
the very things that they saw the heathen people 
doing. Now some of these things were very wrong. 
Perhaps the people did not know that they were do- 
ing wrong, for people often do wrong things because 
they do not know any better. But the heavenly 
Father did not want his people to do wrong things, 
so he spoke to Moses about it, and Moses called all 
the people together and talked to them. He said, 


‘The heavenly Father does not want his children to 
do the wrong things that these heathen people do. 
They throw their children into the fire to please their 

ods, but our God does not want you to dothis. He 
foves the little children, and wants people to be kind 
tothem. These people got witches to tell their for- 
tunes. That is wrong, because no one but our 
heavenly Father knows what is going to happen. 
These people deceive and cheat one another, but that 
is not the heavenly Father’s way; he wants us to be 
true and kind and loving to one another. 

With these words Moses taught the children of 
Israel to leave the wrong undone, and to do the right. 
Moses was their teacher; the Bible calls him a 
oe ge Who is our teacher? We learned about 

im last Sunday. Our Golden Text calls him a 
prophet also. hat is the Golden Text? As Moses 
taught the children of Israel, so Jesus teaches us. 
One of the things which he teaches us is, ‘‘ As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise."" What are those words called? Wouldn't. 
you like me to tell you about a boy who was trying 
to do what his teacher —_ wanted him to do? 
This story, by Frances Handley, was published in 

he Sunday School Times.) 

Early one bright autumn morning Paul Adams and 
Don Murray started off to the woods for walnuts. 
Paul was eight years old, and Don was seven. Both 
boys had a big flour-sack for the nuts, and a little 

_express wagon in which to haul them home. 


Jack Frost had been along the night before, so 
there were a good many nuts on the ground, which 
the boys at once began to put into their sacks. Every 
now and then a big ripe nut would come tumblin 
down on the head of one of the boys, then roll of 
into the grass. 

‘* They like to jump round ‘bout as well as us boys,” 
said Don. 

“Wish I could jum 
—- up at the high limbs. 

Paul got his sack filled first. After that he sat 
down to rest. Then he saw that, with all that were 
py hag the ground, Don wouldn't have half as many 
as he. 
et ought to have picked up faster,” thought 
aul. 

‘‘And as ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise,” something seemed to say. 


that far,’’ answered Paul, 


‘Oh, bother!" said Paul out loud, with a frown. 
But he felt so uncomfortable that he pulled his wagon 
farther down the hill, and began hunting around for 
pebbles to fill up his pockets. 

‘* Do ye also to them,” something kept on saying. 

Now Don Murray wasn't his best friend. fie 
‘*turned him down” in the spelling-class just a day 
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or two ago, and once, when he was late 
to hock told the teacher that he had 
stopped on his way to set his crayfish 
line. Paul had to stay in at recess that 
day while the rest of the boys were play- 
ing a match game of ball. He remem- | 
bered all this as he scrambled around | 
for pebbles. 

Suddenly he sat still, and began feel- 
ing in his pockets. He was going to give 
Don something else, and keep the wal- 
nuts for himself. He took out his best 
glass marble, and waited until Don came 
up with him. 

‘* You can have this, Don,” he care- 
lessly remarked. 

‘* What for, Paul?” 

‘*Oh! ’cause.” 

They trudged along in silence for a 





| 


time, but, just before they got out of the the meaning of any single selection 


woods, Paul suddenly stopped, and called 
out heartily: 

‘*Let’s go shares with our walnuts, 
Don.” 

‘* But you've got the most,” answered 
the little fellow in surprise. 

‘* Yes, I1know; but you see we went 
after them together, and half of all we 
found ought to be yours.” 


| 


| 


} 


| God, a spiritual awe of the unseen / am, 


| surface of duties to the spring of holy 


| interested in studying it as a whole, you 
| will have done for them a more impor- 


| 


ormation to which it led. Perhaps you 
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king and the ple, and the great ref- 
can give some idea of its influence on 
the prophets, as seen in their addresses, 
and on Jesus, who quotes often its 
words. 

Deuteronomy has been called the 
most spiritual book in the Old Testa- 
ment. Professor Moulton says: ‘ It 
breathes an ardent love to the invisible 





a heart religion penetrating through the 


motives.” If you can so open this 
book to your pupils as to lead them to | 
appreciate its greatness, and become 


tant service than by interpreting to them 


in it. 

Mark in your Bible, and ask your pu- 
ils also to mark, the different passages, 
ollowing the analysis in Moulton’s Mod- | 

ern Readers’ Bible. 

If Deuteronomy were issued as books 
are now printed, chapter 1: 1, 2 would 
be on the titlepage. The first sentence 
would stand at the top,—‘t These are | 


By this time Paul was dividing up the | the words which Moses spake unto all 


nuts, and when both sacks were just the | Israel,” the remaining sentences being | 
|explanatory. Verses 3 to 5 are the pref- | 


same size, he thought to himself : 


‘I guess that’s measured by the | ace to the first oration of Moses, which 


Golden Rule.” 

Then he began whistling. 

Don said nothing for a while, but when 
they got almost home he turned around, 
and with a red face said: 


‘*Paul, I wish I hadn’t told teacher | 


thattime.” Then, in ashamefaced way, 
he added, ‘‘ You can play with Bunnie 
whenever you want to.” 

‘‘Sure ’nough?” asked Paul, doubt- 
fully; for he knew Don thought almost 
as much of that rabbit as of his baby 
sister. 

‘**Course,” he answered. 

Paul and Don were always good 
friends after that. 


3. TRANSITION. 


What kind of people lived in the coun- 
tries through which the children of Israel 
passed ? hat did some of the children 
of Israel begin to do when they came 
into these countries? Who was the 
leader and teacher. of the children of 
Israel? What did Moses tell the people 
that they ought not to do? What 
teacher was Paul trying toobey ? What 
did Paul do? 


4. Close with a test story something like | 


this: 
Suppose some time this week a little 
friend of yours wants to wheel your doll- 
carriage, when, perhaps, 
play with it yourself? 


What will you 
do about it ? 


Vil.. Pictures 


1. A familiar Madonna. 
2. Christ Child, by Hofmann. 
3. Head of Christ, by Hofmann. 


[Eprtor’s Nots.—A leaflet containing valuable | 


suggestions as to how to make the best use of these 

primary helps, with a selected list of books useful for 
rimary teachers, will be sent free, by the Editor of 
he Sunday School Times, upon request. | 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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To consult afortune-teller is to insult 
a faithful God. 


te 


The Intermediate Teacher | 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


H 

5 ended last week. Three lessons 

follow from the Book of Deuter- 
onomy. Take this opportunity to teach 
your pupils how to analyze and under- 
stand a book of the Bible. This is one 
of the noblest of them all. You need 
not enter into any of the critical ques- 
tions concerning it. 

Prepare your pupils in advance for 
this study. Have them read the account 
of the discovery of the book of the law, 
of which Deuteronomy must have been 


the principal part, in the time of King | P!! | 
1 to 23 : 28). Describe | 19 its spirit. 
the impression which it made on the | 


Josiah (2 Kings 22 : 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is given in chapter1:6to4: 40. This 
jirst oration rehearses the experience 
of the wilderness journey, announces 
Moses’ retirement from the leadership, 
and gives the people counsels and warn- 
ings as to their behavior as a nation. 


| Mark the explanatory footnotes which 


| have been 


introduced into the text 
(2 : 10-12, 20-23; 3 : 9, 11, 13 4-14). Verses 
41-43 are also an editorial note. 

The preface to the second oration is 
4: 44-49. The second oration (5: 1-11, 
32) repeats the law given at Sinai, en- 
forces its commands (mark also the foot- 
note, 10 : 6-9), and introduces the book 
of the covenant (12: 1 to 26: 19), which 
Moses wrote and delivered to the priests, 
to be read once in every seven years 
before all the people (31 : 9-13, 24-27). 





ou want to | 


The third oration (27 : 1 to 29 : 68) in- 
cludes directions for writing the curses 
and the blessings on plastered stones 
(27 : 1-8), for the ceremony of rehearsing 
the curses and the blessings (vs. 9-26), 
| and the discourses on their meaning. 

The fourth oration, prefaced by 29 : 1, 
is the final appeal of Moses, which be- 
comes personal in its warning and its 
solemn charge to love God and keep his 
commandments (29 : 2 to 31 : 8). 

Then follows an account of a meeting 
of Jehovah with Moses at the tabernacle, 
in which he commands Moses to write a 
song, and teach it to the people (31 : 14- 
22). The people are assembled (vs. 
| 28-30), and the song is repeated to them 
| (32 : I-43), with an exhortation to cherish 
| it, and all the teaching of the law (vs. 

44-47). 

Verses 48-52 preface fhe blessing of 
| Moses (33 : 2-29), bestowed on each of the 
twelve tribes as he passes before their 
| leaders in his farewell, and with a final 

song of triumph (vs. 26-29) he passes for- 
ever out of their sight. The conclusion 
(chap. 34) describes the death of Moses 
and the passing of the succession to 
Joshua. 

Here, if time yo yee you can take up 
the last part of the passage chosen for 
the lesson (18 : 15-19), and show how 
God raised up Joshua as the prophet 
and leader in the place of Moses, and 
other prophets after him, till, in the 
fulness of time, came the Saviour of 
mankind, to whom the name of Joshua 
| was’ given, of which the Greek form is 


| Jesus. 








E historic lessons of this quarter _ Assign to each of your pupils, a week 


| in advance; one of the four orations, the 
song or'the blessing, and ask each to 
give a summary of the part assigned to 
| him, and to select the passages which 
he regards as the choicest. Give to 
| them, as far as you can, an idea of the 
| book ‘as a whole, of its literary beauty, 
| its sublime moral character, its wonder- 
| ful humanness, and its spiritual excel- 
lence. You may thus kindle, at least in 
some of them, a love for the Bible which 
| will lead. them to read it as a source of 
pleasure, which will inspire them to live 


Boston. 


| the Book of Deuteronomy who 
|it a careful reading. 
| a series of addresses delivered by Moses 


| criminal law from the point of view of 


| and style, which set forth the motives 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Prophet Like Moses 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Deuter- 
onomy). 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 
No one can fail of a deep interest in 


| bee 
e 


tail 





It gives in 
on the banks of the Jordan in order to | 
impress upon the Israelites the spirit | 
and _ of Jehovah’s law. The 
name ‘‘ Deuteronomy” was given to | 
the book by Greek editors, who regarded 
it as a ‘‘repetition of the law.” By 
scholars to-day it is regarded rather as a | 
reformulation of the éarlier civil and 


} 


the centralization of all political, social, 
and religious activity. 

The legal portion is found in chapters 
12-26. This is preceded by a brief in- 
troduction, mainly historical (chaps. 1-4), 
and by asecond series of chapters (chaps. 
5-11) rhetorical or oratorical in quality 


and ideals dominant in the legislation. 
This latter section is quite characteristic 
of the book. It declares with clear and 
striking any the close relationship 
of Jehovah and his people, his goodness 
and gracious purpose toward them, and 
their obligations to him. 

Beginning with chapter 12, we find 
the ‘‘ statutes and judgments” which are 
to be observed in the light of these con- 

| ditions. es yout 12-17 contain the law 
| of the central sanctuary (12 : I-19), laws 
against the false prophets or relatives or 
| friends who may venture to solicit an 
Israelite to religious apostasy (13 : 1-18), 
regulations about clean and unclean 
| food (14 : 3-21), tithing (14 : 22-29), the 
| great feasts (16: 1-17), and about other 
| matters relating to social or religious 
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gecehatio order continue the work of 
oses ? 


4. Christ as the Fulfilment. (10.) 
How did the work of Christ continue or 
complete the work of Moses and of all 
his successors ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
{For general discussion under the direction of the 
eader. | 

God takes no steps backward. The 
real advance of each age is continued, 
so far as it supports his plan for the 
world. a 

The. greatest of men are not indis- 
pote to him. He can raise up others 
ike them. 

The only repetition that takes hold of 
men is one that restates old truth in a 
form which grips their souls. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


% 
Sanctification is the cure for super- 
stition. 
‘xt 
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| purity and unity. 

| The particular chapter singled out for 
| the lesson contains an interesting prom- 
|ise. Forbidding Israelites to try to as- 
| certain God's will as other nations did 
(18 : 9-14), the code continues to declare 
| that, just as Moses had been, at the 
| people’s request (comp. 5 : 23-31), made 
| the mediator between them and Jeho- 
| vah, so there would never be wanting 
| to the people such an interpreter of the 
| divine will. This has been variously 
|interpreted. Some take it as directly 
| referring to Christ; others, to the pro- 
phetic order; still others, to great lead- 
ers raised up as occasion gave need. 
The main point is that the death of 
Moses did not put an end to his media- 
torial work. 


| 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


An interesting study, probably the 
only detailed analytical study in print, 
of the legal material in Deuteronomy, 
| will be found in Kent’s ‘‘ Messages of 
the Israelitish Lawgivers” (in press. 
Scribners. To be issued about Septem- 
ber 1),—a book which will throw a great 


deal of light upon each of the codes. | 


The volume on Deuteronomy in the Ex- 


positor’s series and the articles on Deu- | 


teronomy in the Bible dictionaries are 
excellent. 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION, 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class. ] 

1. The Book of Deuteronomy. (1.) 
Why given this name by the editors of 
the Greek Old Testament? (2.) Is it a 
really appropriate title? (3.) What is 
its characteristic literary form ? 

2. The Deuteronomic Law. (4.) How 
| does the law of Deuteronomy differ from 
that of Exodus 20-24? (5.) How does it 
differ from that found in Exodus 25-31, 
35-40, Leviticus, and Numbers? (6.) 
What makes Deuteronomy the most in- 
teresting of all the codes to the average 
reader ? 

3. The Prophet Like unto Moses. 
(7.) Why was it desirable or necessary 
to make such a promise as this to the 
people? (8.) Was it amply fulfilled in 
| the prophetic order, of which we hear so 

much in Israel’s history, down to the 
captivity? (9.) In what respects did the 
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NELSON’S 


TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 

are illustrated from recent photo- 

hs and contain the ntise 

ible Dictionary with Combined 
Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 

|. “Inno other Teachers’ Bible is there such a wealth of 

| knowledge in so enal a space. ”—Ci aration fae. 
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| PEACE AND PLENTY | 


Send us sc. (stamps or coin) and we will mail 
you a copy of this new 


PATRIOTIC SERVICE FOR 
RALLY DAY # HARVEST HOME 


Tell us what paper you saw this in, and we'll 
put in something /ree. 


| ee baler NCTM 
Rally Day Music 


Two beautiful Sunday-school services for Rall 
Day and Harvest Home by Adam Geibel an 
R. Frank Lehman. Two samples for 5 cents ; $4.00 per 
100, not propels. Also plenty of good Rally Day 
music will be found in ** Upiffted Voices,’ a new 
kind of a Sunday-school hymn book by Adam Geibel 
and R. Frank Lehman. 30 cents per copy (money 
refunded if book is returned in one weak!) fs .0o per 

HMAN, 


100, specimen pages free. GEIBEL & L 
1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEMS| For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

288 pages. Full Cloth Covers. 


of SONG $25 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 20 cts. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 
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Business men find that the profuse 
quick lather of Ivory Soap readily 
removes the dust and grime of the 
Ivory Soap is so pure that it 


office. 


can be used as often as necessary with- 
out causing chapping or roughness. 


IT FLOATS. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter,’” 

Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 
“% 

Five or more copies, either to 


75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 


cents each per year. 

1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
$ ° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 





One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. < 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all Pre eachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs CoO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


The White Mountains as Viewed 
from the Summit of 
Mt. Washington 


Always eager to impart information and 
knowledge concerning the topography of 
New England, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
this year road furnishes something new,— 
a beautiful colored map which shows the 
White Mountains as viewed from the sum- 
mit of Mt. Washington. 

It is finished in several different colors, 
with a printed list showing the names of 
each mountain peak, also the numerous ra- 
vines and valleys. 

This map is an interesting and instructive 
work, and is something entirely original. It 
will be mailed to any address by the General 
& Maine 
Railroad, Boston, upon receipt of six cents 


Passenger Department, Boston 





in stamps. 

CORNS A chiropodist charges 
asc., and the corn 

comes right back. Kill the corn with 

A-CORN SALVE. sc. at ee 


or by mail. No pain; no poison. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





This Year’s Emphasis at Northfield 


By Teunis S. 


HE emphasis this year is on work, 
on achievement. 


|intensely human. His 
Not that such | 
emphasis has ever been entirely | 


lacking, but this year Mr. Moody—like | 


his father, if not yet to the same de- | 


gree. the inspiring genius of these con- 
erences—has felt the peril of these mas- 
terly addresses and this fine fellowship 
evaporating in feeling, and has persis- 
tently struck the note of accomplishment 
as the only satisfying outcome of all 
the instruction and impulse of these 
happy days. Character-building, if one 
may use a threadbare phrase, is con- 
sciously aimed at, and to this great 
—— end every feature of the con- 
erence is made to minister. And not 
merely character as something for one 
to enjoy and profit by, but as the incen- 
tive to helpfulness, and the sole means 
of doing permanent good in the world. 


In point of attendance this conference 
surpasses all its predecessors, Over one 
hundred and fifty young men are at 
Camp Northfield, where a ‘‘council,” 
lasting forty-five minutes, is held each 
morning, and addressed by some speaker 
whom the young men select. Several 
hundred people live in tents upon the 
noble campus. The school buildings, 
the fine hotel, the village houses that 
open their doors to _—. as most do, 
are all filled to overflowing. And it is 
a constantly changing throng. Only a 
few remain from first to last. Many are 
here for but a day or two. But it does 
not take long to catch the spirit of North- 
field. It is unique, pervasive, unmis- 
takable, and, once experienced, it draws 
one back year after year with almost 
irresistible power. o tarry in this 
glorious valley ; to look upon these beau- 
tiful hills; to breathe this sweet, life- 
renewing air; to meet the devout men 
and women who are all here with a 
common purpose; to be stirred by in- 
spiring songs, and by addresses that 
thrill with other than human eloquence, 
though they do not lack that; to come 
into quiet, close, constant touch with 
God,—all this is part of one’s summer 
experience, that, once enjoyed, is never 
again to be lightly missed. 


The cosmopolitanism of Northfield is a 
very notable feature. It is a legiti- 
mate inheritance from the great founder. 
Dwight L. Moody, though born and 
reared in this then secluded and un- 
known village, and denied the benefit of 
school, college, or university, became a 
true man of the world. _His heart was 








Hamlin, D.D. 


sympathies 
were boundless. Wide travel and close 
contact with all sorts of men did for him 
more than the best education does for 
smaller men. His sturdy faith in God 
gave him broad vision. Not only could 
he preach with equal power and effect at 
Yale and on the Bowery, at Oxford and 
in the East End of London, but he could 
meet on equal terms men of all Christian 
denominations. From the first, North- 
field has had a welcome for any man or 
woman doing genuine work for Christ 
and with a self-attesting message from 
God. In this, as in all else that he did, 
Mr. Moody built solidly on deep-laid 
foundations, as these conferences attest. 
For example, on Missionary Day thirty- 
seven boards and societies, covering 
practically the entire globe, were repre- 
sented here. Sabbath observance, young 
people’s work, the training of children, 
the teaching of music, many special 
forms of Christian and philanthropic 
labor, have a place and a hearing. 


The great features of the conference, 
however, are two,—the deepening of the 
spiritual life and Bible study. In the 
former, Mr. Meyer is pre-eminent. He 
has been here a good many years, speak- 
ing daily on this theme, and it may fairly 
be asked, ‘‘Can he bring anything 
fresh? Has he not by this time ex- 
hausted his teaching?” It must be 
replied that Mr. Meyer runs within a 
relatively narrow channel. Each year 
he goes over practically the same ground, 
aiming to carry his hearers through the 
same experience of repentance of sin, as 
consisting, fundamentally, in a self- 
centered life; of full surrender to God, 
of taking the Christ for all that he may 
be to the spirit that is willing to live 
completely under his control and solely 
for his glory. Yet so thorough is Mr. 
Meyer's acquaintance with the Scrip- 
ture, that, with great ingenuity and un- 
failing freshness, he brings each year 
the old truths from new portions of the 
Bible, and arrays unhackneyed argu- 
ments, illustrations, and —— with 
admirable skill and power. hose that 
have not before heard him are charmed, 
convinced, uplifted. Those that have 
followed him year after year are led 
over familiar paths, but so strewn and 
bordered with new aud sweet flowers 
and pure waters that the journey is 
scarcely less delightful,. invigorating, 
and’ inspiring, than it was the first time 
we made it. 

Mr. Morgan is the great leader in 


Bible study. He has long been the 
prince of Northfield preachers. Indeed, 
the present writer is not alone in think- 
ing him the prince of preachers any- 
where. But this year he has given us a 
genuine surprise. He is engaged each 
morning at half-past nine in a course on 
the Minor Prophets. The interest in 
this course is attested by the presence 
daily of an audience that almost fills 
the immense auditorium,—decidedly the 
largest audience of the conference, not 
to say the most eagerly attentive, and 
the most enthusiastic. In these studies, 
which Mr. Morgan frankly says are en- 
tirely novel to him, he pursues the his- 
torical and literary method. This is a 
new departure at Northfield, and it 
promises much for future conferences, 
% 

Mr. Morgan is a thorough student, a 
remarkably clear thinker, 1nd a notably 
fair, open-minded man. He is also 
strictly evangelical, and deeply devout 
and spiritual. In his hands the historic 
method is at once sound and safe. He 
is using it with enthusiasm and delight. 
His conclusions, in some cases, differ 
from those of some other scholars, but 
his intellectual integrity impresses every 
hearer; and he deals with his subjects, 
not as a mere scholar enamored with a 
theory, but as a preacher of practical 
righteousness, applying to modern life 
the lessons of the old prophets with keen 
insight, fearless truthfulness, marvelous 
eloquence, all fused in glowing zeal for 
God and love for men. The conference 
of 1902 is great and notable as a whole, 
and its most memorable feature is Mr. 
Morgan's studies in the Minor Prophets. 

East NortTuFIe_p, Mass. 
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Convention Calendar, 1902 


Kentucky, at Hopkinsville . . . August 19-21 





Missouri, at Springfield . . August 26-28 
Mississippi, at Winona . . August 26-28 
Idaho, at Boise City . . October 


Maryland, at Baltimore . ; 
Massachusetts, at Springfield . 
Pennsylvania, at Franklin . 
Rhode Island, at Pawtucket . 
Vermont, at Morrisville . October 15 
Maine, at Oldtown . . .. . . October 21-23 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 

tom. . . 2 «+s + + « « » October 27-29 
Connecticut (biennial), at 

eriden . +" 

Michigan, at Lansing . 
New Jersey, at Trenton . 
Arizona, at Phoenix . 
Utah, at 


. October 2, 3 
October 7-9 

. October 14-16 
. October 21, 22 





. November 11-13 

November 18-20 
. November 20, at 
. November 22, 23 
. November 28, 29 





British North America 


New Brunswick, at St. John . 
| Ontario, at St. Thomas , 
| Nova Scotia, at Wolfville . 


i 


. October 14-16 
. October 21-23 
. October <8-30 
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How to Observe Bible Study Sunday 


WO years ago, a Bible-Study Sun- 
day was announced by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature. 

So great was the enthusiasm with which 
the day was observed in its first and 
second year, that it now needs no intro- 
duction to the public. It can be called 
an established ‘‘special day,” based 
upon such sound principles as (1) that 
Bible study is a legitimate part of the 
work of the church; (2) that it should be 
guided directly or indirectly by the pas- 
tor; (3) that it should have an a. 
nity to progress systematically through 
the church year, beginning in the early 
autumn, when all the other church ac- 
tivities are taking form, having with 
them an equal chance for success. 


Just What the Plan Is 


The plan is exceedingly simple. The 

astor of a church wishing to co-operate 
in the observance of the day promises to 
preach upon the chosen date, at his chief 
service, a sermon upon some phase of the 
subject, ‘‘ Bible Study in its Relation to 
the Life and Work of the Church and of 
the Individual Christian.” He may fur- 
ther promise to make an active effort to 
enlist his people in the systematic study 
of the Bible, either in organized groups 
or individually. This is a promise which 
any minister of the gospel will feel jus- 
tified in making, unless some local rea- 
son renders it in his judgment unwise. 


Results in Past Years 


The day was first observed in Sep- 
tember, 1900, in nine hundred churches. 
In September, t1g01, two thousand 
churches joined in the movement. This 
in itself was a great result, but the real 
good accomplished was in the wave of 
enthusiasm for Bible study which spread 
over many of the congregations listening 
to the sermons delivered. Ten thou- 
sand persons have each year since en- 
rolled themselves under the instruction 
of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, and many more than this 
number have pursued courses of study 
issued by their denominational organi- 
zations. The demand for systematic 
courses has tripled, and the day seems 
near when no others will find acceptance. 
The hundreds of pastors who have 
themselves led classes claim almost 
without exception (1) that the Bible class 
has united pastor and people in the 
closer relation of teacher and pupil; (2) 
that in the church as a whole interest in 
the Bible has deepened and increased; 
(3) that this new interest has affected 
the La peliry sce so bringing out new 
material and freshening the old; (4) that 
the standard of instruction in the Sun- 
day-school has been visibly raised. 
These are but general statements; far 
stronger ones concerning specially suc- 
cessful work in individual fields’ could 
easily be made. These results have not 
been obtained without earnest and per- 
sistent werk by the co-operating pastors, 
but the service is a pleasure where, as 
in most cases, it has been met more than 
half-way by the people. No pastor can 
know what the responses in his particu- 
lar field will be until he has tried the ex- 
periment for himself. To put the con- 
ditions to the test seems a plain duty. 


September 14 and September 28. 


Two dates are set for the observance 
next autumn: September 14 and Sep- 
tember 28, the latter for the city churches 
alone. It has seemed best to make this 
distinction, since city churches do not 
reassemble as early as those in the 
country. These dates are not arbitrary, 
and can be changed within reasonable 
limits to suit local conditions. 


Standard to be Reached in 1902 


Since in 1901 the number of pastors 
observing Bible-Study Sunday was 
double that of 1goo, it is very proper 
that the number to be aimed at in 1902 
should double that of 1901. This makes 
it necessary to secure the co-operation 
of four thousand pastors. The promise 
card to be signed by all who wish to co- 
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serve the day by a sermon upon an 
appropriate topic. Opportunity is fur- 
ther given upon the card, however, fora 
promise to attempt the organization of 
church classes. 
In issuing this call the Institute de- 
sires expressly to state that the move- 
ment represents all Bible study, not that 
of any denomination or school of inter- 
pretation. It stipulates no special books 
or study material. Every minister is 
urged to observe the day, and to see 
that classes are organized, the particular 
course of study and the manner of its 
ursuit being left to his own discretion. 
he Institute will, however, be glad to 
send to any minister who wishes to in- 
troduce its courses full material for ex- 
amination in advance. 


Special Order of Service 
and Sermon Outlines 


A new special order of service will be 
2upplied each co-operating pastor. A 
new series of suggestive outlines for 
sermons will also be provided. These 
outlines, as last year, will be prepared 
by famous preachers and teachers from 
both sides of the ocean. For the benefit 
of those who wish to give instructive 
addresses upon the history or literature 
of the Bible, lists of helpful books will 
accompany the outlines. The order of 
service and the outlines appear in the 
Biblical World for August and Septem- 
ber, and will be distributed in reprints 
after each issue to all who have signed 
the promise card. 


When and How to Co-operate 


Such a movement is destined to in- 
crease in extent and effectiveness each 
year. To join in it is simply to show 
one’s appreciation of the needs of the 
times and a desire to meet them so far 
as may be. This can be done by three 
steps: 

1. Pledge your own name immediately, 
thus adding the weight of ‘‘ I have done 
so” to anything which you may say 
upon the subject. 

2. See that an opportunity to sign the 
promise card is presented to every min- 
ister of your acquaintance. 

3. Keep the day in your own mind 
and in the minds of your people, so that 
each may be ready, when the time comes, 





to embrace with enthusiasm the oppor- 
tunity to enter upon or to continue sys- 
tematic Bible study in one form or an- 
other. 


Seventy, on behalf of the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature. Address, 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois. 





Man Housekeeper 
Tried it Ninety Days 


There is one case on record where a man had 
a good easy time of it while his wife was away, 
and she tells the tale. 

‘*Circumstances made it necessary for me to 
leave husband for a month to pursue his bache- 
lerdom as best he could. He resolved to give 
Grape-N uts a thorough trial, as he had for years 
been subject to bilious attacks and indigestion. 

‘* During my absence he gained in weight, and 
his health seemed perfect, therefore I give you, 
for the benefit of suffering men in particular, 
and women in general, his menu for the go 
days : four teaspoonfuls_of Grape-Nuts sprin- 
kled with a little salt and covered with good 
cream, one slice of bread and buiter, one large 
cup of Postum Cereal Coffee (made according 
to directions), and all the fruit he wanted. 

** He worked during the time nine hours a 
day, and never realized he possessed a stomach. 
This diet my husband earnestly recommends to 
office men, students, and to all people of seden- 
tary habits especially, and let me tell it to all 
wives, this meal can be prepared by an inex- 
perienced servant, a young son or daughter, 
thereby saving yourself hours of labor. 
It will make your work lighter, your purse 


happier."’ 





operate requires only a promise to ob- 











Battle Creek, Mich. 


This call is issued by the Council of | 








Milk Biscuit 


For a Cool Diet 
on Hot Days 


Nourishing, sustaining, satisfying. 


5 cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


 Uneeda — 
Milk Biscuit 


y~ 








When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 





Try it. | 


heavier, your body healthier, and all of you | 
Name given by the Postum Co., | 








Pictures for Your 
Bible Class Free 


iv IS easy enough to get photographs of the things that everybody 
sees in the Holy Land, but when you want to find pictures that 
show unusual and characteristic bits of life and landscape, such views 


are hard to secure. 


The Rev. Dr. Leeper, an American traveler, has made pictures in 


the American way. 


He hasn't set up his camera just where everybody 


else has, but he has gone to great trouble and expense to get views that 


others have missed, 


He has selected a special set of seven pictures 


for The Sunday School Times Company, illustrating the Old Testament 
lessons that begin July 1 in the International Series, and he has pre- 
pared careful descriptions of each scene, printed with the picture. 

Each photograph is reproduced by special process on heavy plate 
paper, and is admirably suited for presentation to class members, or 


for placing on the walls of a Bible-class room. 


The pictures, including 


margins and descriptive matter, measure 94 12% inches. 


HOW TO GET THEM 


We will send the set of seven Leeper pictures to any one who sends 
us $1.00 for five 15 weeks’ trial subscriptions from any senior Bible 
class—two sets for ten trial subscriptions. 


ee These blanks are for your conveni 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send five copies 
of The Sunday School Times on trial for 
fifteen weeks. You may send to the fol- 
lowing address a set of the Leeper pic- 


tures, in accordance with your offer. 
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ce in ordering 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send five copies 
of The Sunday School Times on trial for 
fifteen weeks. You may send to the fol- 
lowing address a set of the Leeper pic- 
tures, in accordance with your offer. 
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THE BUTCHER 
7 SPOTLESS 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 

There is no a —— like cleanly 
surroundin a t is why the But- 
cher keeps is tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
a about the kitchen will be clean 


as a new penny. 
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tick it continually to millions. 
Every Elgin watch has the word ‘‘ 





a day our Gov- 

ernment Observers tick 

the correct time to thousands 
over the wires. 


engraved on the works. for 
free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 
Elgin, IMinois. 











Powell’s Map 


class work. 


sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. 


—Dr. Schauffler. 
Size, 1422 inches. 





LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radial Key Index giving ap- 
proximate distances and directions from Jerusalem, 
On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as a 
Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- 
Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, etc. 
Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, says : 

that it gives a vivid impression of the country.’’ 

“By all odds the best. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


of Palestine 


Especially valuable in 


**It stands out in so bold relies 
** No other so near perfection,’’ 
”__ Dr, Blackall. 


Price, 50 cents 











Mary Baldwin Seminary "ti Fee Youes 


mary begins Sept. 4, 1902. In Shenandoah Mya Ang 
Virginia. 240 students from 27 States 

Terms moderate. Enter any time, Send for catalog. 
Miss B.C, C, WEIMAR, Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Mercersburg Academy Mercersberg,.s: 


thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment, and Christian manliness. ‘Terms moderate. 
Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 


Miss Gibson’s Family & Day School ft 


2322 (formerly 2037) DeLancey Pl, Phila., Pa. g1scyr. 
Fi all term begins Sept. 26, 1902. © ‘ollege Preparatory. 


Send for catalog to Mystic V Hey Institute, (ox 
Both sexes ome 


tic, Conn. 35th year. Chartere 


Hit a “Soldier 
e Experience of One of Our Men 





The soldier boys who fought during the Re- 
bellion went home, as a rule, in pretty bad 
, causedyby exposure and improper food, 
and the use Of Quantities of coffee, which left its 
Merrill 
tells his experi- 


shape 


mark in the wreck of many a stomach. 
Hutchinson of Reading, Mass , 
ence, 

**T am an old soldier who served all through 
the War of the Rebellion, and my coffee-drinking 
commenced when I enlisted. I drank it three 
times a day, and at the close of the war re- 
turned home almost a wreck. 

‘* For years I had dyspepsia of the worst kind, 
and could not drink anything but warm water 


or warm milk, nor eat enough to hardly keep a 


man alive. After suffering this way for years, 
and half living, I was told by a friend of your 
Postum Coffee. 

* At first I refused to éven try it, for [ thought 
it meant more suffering for me, but at last I 
consented, and it did taste mighty good, for I 
was a dear lover of coffee. 

** I waited for the distress in my stomach that 
always had come with ccimmon coffee, but it 
never came. I drank it at first very carefully, 
and then got reckless and wanted it every meal, 
and for over five years now have been drinking 
nothing else. 
trouble 


I have no dyspepsia now, no 
about eating anything. My weight, 
when I began using Postum Cereal Food Cof- 
fee, was 125 pounds. I am now 62 years old 
and weigh about 160 pounds, and am solid as a 
rock and able to do a day's work with any of 
the boys. Now I do not claim that Postum 
Cereai is a medicine, but in my own case it is 
both victuals and drink. I think that when 
Postum Coffee is properly made it is far ahead 
of coffee."’ 























You can’t find a child who doesn’t 
like it—-or a grown-up, either. 
It’s delightful — but that isn’t all. 


FRuBifoam, 


used regularly keeps the teeth 
just as they should be kept — 
smooth and white and healthy 





Price, 25 cents, at Druggists 


PUT UP BY 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowett, Mass. 
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THE STORY OF 
THE DENVER 
CONVENTION 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, 
E. M. Fergusson, and Israel P. 
Black, together with an editorial on 
what the Tenth International Sun- 
day-school Convention stood for, 
lists of the new committees, resolu- ‘ 
tions, and other matter of value and 


interest to all Sunday-school work- , 
ers. Made up from what has ap- , 
peared in The Sunday School Times { 
freshly edited and added to. 
A paper pomennes of @ pi + dng or 

less, scents each; 50 cents a 

£7.75 a hundred, postage free. 

Just what you need while waiting 
for the large official report. Order 
at once from 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Watnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
insurance Company 


Company’s Bui 
308 and oo o Walnut Sireet, Philadelphia 





CASH CAPITAL, 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

other claims, 

Surplus over all Liabilities, 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 
$2,360,886.83 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


1,724,173-26 
130,713-57 
1, 1902, 


JOHN H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst#. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gendl. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, 


Charles S. Whel 
Israel Morris, 


Edward F. Beale, 
hog ap Mutchincea, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. K. Gillin ‘dward Lowber Welsh, 

"Archibald R. Montgomery. 
Three manual end pedal 


FOR SALE Pipe manus (Roosevelt) ; 


speaking stops, with water-motor. Suitable for 
pes or Sunday-school. Cost $5,000. Low figure 


will be accepted for immediate sale. 
HENRY GORDON THUNDER 
313 So. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= FO Send us number of com- 
. enue municants, and we will 
Pawirtees.-- = oo pve church aa sautete 
<= ="*" 4 xe VICE Ry trial at your 

next communion. dres: 


Thomas Communion Service Co., Box S, Lima, O. 


Comfortable Seating for S. S. 


insures better order; larger at- 
















tendance. Free Oatalog. Many Styles. 
THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT 


For eiectric, 
dimensions. 
estimate free. 


as, or oil. Send 
Pp of nig zht and 
rink, 5st Pearl St., New York, 
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BELLS 


perfect, highe est ow bells in = ONY 


THE. “S0 _ MENFELY 


cnuren 





The mths most 





CHURCH BELL § ,ommEs 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price | 


MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. | 


. 


(Lesson for Sept. 7) AUGUST 23, 1902 


Pears 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 
it often. 


Established over 100 years. 


B. & B. 


chance to get challies 


for unheard-of small cost. 

Genuine all-wool Challies, choice effects, 
25¢. 

Fine Foulard styles all-wool Challies, 35c. 
—-light, medium, and dark effects—prettiness 
far ahead of any ever sold for the money. 
Dress, house-gown, and kimono styles. 

Special lot 65c. silk striped all-wool Chal- 
lies, 25¢.—just one odd color, that’s why— 
but a good one—choice shade Silver Grey 
with White figurings. 

Lot of American Challies—genuine twilled 
fabric, both pretty and good—fast colors 
—8Yc.—for house wear and children’s 
dresses, nothing so good ever sold so low in 
a store anywhere. 

Samples will show you great opportunity. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. mists’: Pa. 
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Light on the 
Story of 
Jonah 

1E story of Jonah, or anything tend- 


I 
T ing toward an explanation of it, has 
a claim upon the attention of every 
Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject in 
the light of recent Assyriological re- 
search, and brings to bear upon it many 
interesting and instructive facts worthy 
of the consideration of all readers of the 


Bible. 


“ This scholarly argument, written so 
lucidly and reverently, will show to 
thousands of Bible students new power 
and beauty and significance in one of 
the most marvelous bits of history re 
corded in the Old Testament.’’— 7he 
Golden Rule. 


By 
H. Clay 
Trumbull 
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19 pages (5% 7% inches), with il- 
lustrations. Price, 20 cents. For sale 
by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers. 


* THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. ? 
» 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. $ 
{ 
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It is a good impulse’ that leads you to 
write to advertisers named in this paper. 
You see something in these pages yau 
would like to know more about. Why 
not write to the advertiser ? 











